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CHAPTER XXII. 
LATER ON. 


HE lichen-covered walls of Pomeroy Abbey stood out, gloomy 

and grand, under the bright rays of the October moon, now 

riding in the cloudless sky and nearing its full. A stormy day had 

given place to a calm evening, its air really genial. The forest of 

pines rose, dark and sombre, on the hill yonder; the sea in the 
distance sparkled as if it were a bed of diamonds. 

Listlessly pacing about between the Keep and the front’ of the 
abbey, enjoying his after-dinner cigar, was Leolin Pomeroy. But, 
though his gait might be listless, his mind was almost preternaturally 
busy. Above him were the windows of the south wing: some of 
them lighted up, others dark and shadowy. By the frown upon 
Leolin’s face as he glanced up at them, one might gather that his 
thoughts were not agreeable. 

Time has elapsed since the events recorded in the last chapter. 
Whether we will or not, time goes on, on, on, rolling on its never- 
ceasing round, carrying with it ourselves and our shortening span of 
life. There has not been much to record: Pomeroy Abbey and 
those connected with it stand pretty much now as they stood 
before. 

It may be remembered that Leolin was in high glee just then at the 
favourable news received from Rome. But the news turned out to 
be false. At any rate, premature. Whether the cardinal, in his zeal 
for the cause he had taken up, had been over sanguine, or whether his 
eminence was himself deceived, it matters not to enquire; all 
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Leolin knew—as he soon did know—was that the decree had not © 
passed. The good cardinal was as much Leolin’s friend as ever, 
but he could not get the decree of annulment pronounced. It was 
not pronounced yet: and the marriage of George Pomeroy still stood 
good in law. 

Only the greater reason, argued Leolin, for his efforts to be re- 
doubled. The cause seemed to him to. grow more righteous day by 
day, his own wrongs more cruelly glaring. During this interlude of 
time a second girl was born to him, but it had died as the first had. 
There was now another infant, some few months old; a son, who had 
been named Hugh after the old lord. Since his birth, Lady Anna 
had been attacked with low fever; but she was getting stronger now. 
In Leolin’s own heart he could but regard this little son as the heir 
of Pomeroy; and he hated the young lad, Rupert, worse than ever 
for usurping what ought not to be his. 

But this was not the trouble exercising Leolin’s mind to-night. 
The special perplexity filling his thoughts and darkening his brow 
was one that many have, more or less, suffered from—lack of 
money. One cannot carry on a secret suit for nothing. Proctors, 
lawyers, messengers; all must be paid. Leolin’s income was 
but a small one, as the reader knows. Very small indeed 
for a man in his position of life. Lord Essington continued 
his allowance to them; besides slipping, now and again, a 
ten or twenty pound note into his daughter’s hand whenever they 
were sojourning together: but it all seemed as a drop of water i» 
the ocean with Leolin’s ways and means for flinging it away on this 
unlucky and unjust suit. No wonder he had grown embarrassed. 

This embarrassment was the matter lying on his heart to- 
night, bringing anger in its train. To think that she, inhabit- 
ing that south wing above him, the Lady of Pomeroy, should 
possess so much, and he so little! The income offered to him 
by Sybilla he persisted in declining haughtily and ungraciously ; 
nevertheless, he coveted the means that were hers. And what on 
earth she did with her money, he could not imagine. 

The latter question had long puzzled him. ‘That Sybilla lived 
in less state than the reigning widow of any Lord of Pomeroy 
had lived yet, was patent to the world. Not a tithe hardly, 
certainly not a fourth, had she spent of the revenues that per- 
tained to her: or,, strictly speaking, that pertained to her son; but 
George Pomeroy had left her in sole control of it. The superfluous 
yearly thousands, what became of them? 

No one seemed to know where it went or what was done with 
it. James Knox, Sybilla’s agent, could not tell, neither could 
Mr. Hildyard: most certainly Leolin could not. Mr. Hildyard— 
upon whom, by the way, trouble had fallen sharply—had continued 
to act for Leolin in the private suit against the child, though in a 
compulsory kind of way. No end would have been gained by 
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his throwing the cause up, but his heart never was in it. It 
might be said that Leolin spent nearly half his time in dashing up 
to London and dashing back again; he seemed to be never at 
rest save when holding consultations with the lawyer or with others. 
And, during one of these recent visits, from which Leolin had but 
just returned, he obtained some information. 

It came to him incidentally, throngh a banker with whom 
Leolin was conversing. The Lady of Pomeroy was putting by 
large sums yearly; not in her own name, or in that of her son, 
but in the name of one Thomas Barkley. 

It took Leolin not very long to decide that this Thomas 
Barkley must be the Major Barkley who had been George’s great 
friend in India. His name was Thomas. Major Barkley had 
retired from the service after George’s death; had since spent 
some of his time in foreign travel: twice he had travelled down 
to Pomeroy on a visit to Sybilla and her little son. During these 
visits Leolin had condescended to accept the Lady’s occasional 
invitations to meet him at her table, and he had been certainly 
impressed in Major Barkley’s favour, who appeared to possess good 
sense and to be a man of rectitude and a thorough gentleman. 
But why should this man be enriched by the Pomeroy revenues ? 
What was the meaning of it? Pacing about there under the 
abbey walls, with the fair moon shining full upon him, and the 
rippling of the sea sounding faintly in his ears in the silence of 
the night, Leolin Pomeroy was weaving to himself a pretty little 
nightmare of romantic doubt. 

‘She must be in Barkley’s power—deceitful, crafty woman! 
that seems certain,” spoke he to himself, thus politely alluding to 
the Lady of Pomeroy. ‘I wonder if her agent, Knox, knows 
anything of this? I’ve a great mind to ask him. What an out- 
and-out shame it is!—that I should be at a standstill for want of 
money, while she is lavishing—ah! good evening to you, father!” 

‘Ts it you or your ghost ?” cried Father Andrew, merry as usual, 
and stouter and redder than of yore. Coming from the direction 
of the chapel with a fleet step he had overtaken Leolin. “I 
thought you were in London.” 

**T got home an hour ago,” said Leolin, throwing away the end of 
his cigar. 

“T’ve been into the chapel: seeing that the black draperies 
were up and all things in readiness for to-morrow,” remarked the 
priest. And the words brought to Leolin’s mind what perhaps he 
had-momentarily forgotten—that the morrow would be a solemn 
day with the Pomeroys; the anniversary of the dreadful death of 
Guy. 

** A nice night,” remarked Leolin. 

‘** At present. But I don’t like those clouds over the forest: they 
mean stormy weather of some kind. I am going on to Lamp’s,” 
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added the priest; ‘his mother’s worse. How do you find Lady 
Anna looking ?” 

‘¢ Bravely. She tells me she walked out to-day.” 

They strolled side by side to the front of the abbey, talking, when 
the priest continued his way and Leolin stood still to light another 
cigar. Puffing away at it, he resumed the thoughts which Father 
Andrew had interrupted. * 

‘J shall speak to Knox. Don’t know that it will be of any use: 
he never shows himself too communicative on his mistress’s affairs— 
by her orders, I suppose. And if—Why, who’s this? Knox himself! 
En parlant du diable, on voit ses cornes. What does he want here 
at this hour?” 

James Knox was approaching the abbey gateway with a quick step. 
He soon disappeared within it. Leolin followed him to the business 
room, and found him rummaging amidst some papers on his large 
desk by the light of a solitary candle. 

“You work late,” was Leolin’s greeting. 

James Knox laughed. He was a pleasant man, and a gentleman 
by birth, though he had become the agent, or steward, for the Lady 
of Pomeroy. A little dark man with bright dark eyes. In early 
days he and the young Pomeroys had played together. 

“‘T am not at work,” he answered. ‘‘I took home in my pocket, 
as I thought, a list of accounts that I meant to go over leisurely to- 
night; but when I got there I could not find it. Not a single 
pocket was it to be fished out of. One does not like to lose things, 
Mr. Leolin, and I am come up to look for it.” 

Leolin sat down near the desk. In the same seat where the 
reader once saw him sitting while talking to John Gaunt, when Leolin, 
poor fellow, deemed himself Lord of Pomeroy. Knox was turning 
over papers and pigeon-holes with a rapid hand. 

‘‘ Now what can I have done with that list?” cried he. “It is not 
here. Hope no light fingers filched it out of my pocket, going home 


* in the twilight !” 


‘Is it anything of consequence ?” 

“Well, no. But I shall have to make out another. It was a 
list of the rents and moneys paid in this last year.” 

“ Talking of rents, the revenues of this estate must be improving 
I fancy,” carelessly observed Leolin. 

“They are. But it righted itself in your brother George’s 
time. Gaunt did wonders for it.” 

“Ay: he knew who he was working for,” was Leolin’s reply, 
given in anything but a gracious tone. ‘But now, with all these 
good revenues coming in—and they are good—what does my 
brother George’s widow do with them?” 

James Knox turned his eyes, honest eyes they were, full upon 
Leolin. ‘I don’t know,” he answered; “she does not tell me 
what. She does not spend them.” 
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‘She does not spend a tithe of them, you mean,” retorted 
Leolin. ‘‘ But you must know how she employs them, Knox—in 
your position here.” 

**T assure you I do not. The moneys are paid in by me 
to the Owlstone Bank, and that’s all I have to do with them. 
The Lady of Pomeroy no doubt transmits them to Mr. Hild- 
yard,” ? 

“For investment—you think ?” 

“Naturally for investment. She would not keep them lying 
idle.” 

** Well, then, Knox, I can tell you that zothing is transmitted 
to Mr. Hildyard. Not a single sixpence. ~Hildyard is as much 
in the dark as I am. He was good enough for my father, and 
for my brothers, poor Guy and George; but it seems he is not 
so for the lady at present reigning here. Somebody else must act 
for her in regard to money matters: Hildyard does not.” 

Mr. Knox shook his head. This was no concern of his; he 
did not wish to make it his, or to speak of it. He began searching 
for his lost list again. 

“‘ Has that Barkley anything to do with the business matters here?” 
resumed Leolin. 

‘Barkley? What Barkley ?” 

** Major Barkley—formerly my brother George’s friend. You must 
remember him, Knox.” 

“Oh yes, I remember now—Major Barkley. He has stayed at 
the abbey once or twice. Certainly he has not anything to do with 
our business here. Why should he have—and how could he have? 
He is abroad.” 

Leolin did not choose to say what he had heard. Knox, giving up 
his list for a bad job, prepared to lock up the desk. 

‘You are sure he has not ?” persisted Leolin. 

‘* Has not what ? ” 

“A finger in the pie that contains the Pomeroy hoards ?” 

*‘ Certainly not. So far as I know and believe.” 

“‘ He was left executor, you know, to George’s will,” added Leolin, 
as if seeking to account for his questions. 

“But his business in connection with that was over and done with 
long ago,” was the agent’s answer: and he took his departure. 

Standing in the gateway to finish his cigar, Leolin saw a chariot 
approaching, its lamps shining like two great stars. Jeffs was on the 
box, by which Leolin knew the carriage must be that of the Lady of 
Pomeroy, and no doubt contained his sister Joan, who had been 
staying at the convent on a visit to the Lady Abbess. She was 
now coming for the morrow’s services and to be the guest of Sybilla. 

Leolin waited to receive his sister. And then, their greeting over, 
he turned out on his solitary walk again, the perplexity, touching 
Major Thomas Barkley, running riot in his brain. 
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Autumn weather had been genial that year: the sun bright, the 
air warm up to the middle of October. But to-day wintry weather 
had come in. The skies were gloomy; the whistling wind rose 
in mournful strains, now rushing along in terrific gusts, and now 
gently shaking the trees with a sound of samsonite. Thus it had 
been since early morning. 

Twilight was drawing on apace. In one of the rooms of the 
south tower sat the Lady of Pomeroy and her sister-in-law, Joan, 
both habited in the deepest mourning, their custom on this particular 
day. This apartment, one of elegance and refinement, but small, 
looked on to the court-yard. 

“ How the wind howls!” exclaimed Miss Pomeroy, shivering as 
the blast seemed to shake the tower. ‘‘ Sybilla, I wonder you prefer 
this tower sitting-room on these windy nights.” 

‘Tt is more cheerful, Joan. The drawing-rooms in the wing are 
large and dreary, for they look out on that moaning, shrieking forest 
over the hill, with its dark trees bowing down. I think trees are 
the most melancholy objects you can be near when the wind puts on 
this peculiar sound. In this room, though the wind seems to shake 
it, we look out on the court, and see the lights and the signs of life.” 

**T have observed that on this day the wind always does come up 
in these blasts,” returned Joan, in a whisper that seemed to shrink 
from its own echo. “It is as if the dead were abroad.” 

“What now, Joan? What do you.mean by ‘this day ?’” quickly 
asked the Lady of Pomeroy. 

“It is the seventeenth of October,” replied Miss Pomeroy, as she 
crossed herself. 

“DoI not know it? Have we not attended the services in the 
chapel ? kept it as one of the most solemn we can ever know? But, 
Joan, do not speak of the dead being abroad: you should shake off 
the Pomeroy superstition.” 

“Tt is now nine years since the fatal night: four of its anniver- 
saries I have passed in the abbey, and each time it has been one of 
these howling, gloomy days. They are enough to call up feelings of 
superstition in themselves alone.” 

“Not so, Joan: save to a mind too prone to indulge in it. But 
you seemed to connect your idea of the ‘dead being abroad’ with 
this particular day.” 

** As I do,” answered Joan. 

That that day nine years ago had been a memorable one for the 
Pomeroys none can deny. In that room of the west tower, exactly 
opposite to the one they now sat in, a room shunned for long long 
years before as being the haunt of a departed spirit, wronged in life, 
Guy met his dreadful death by Rupert’s hand—and Rupert had 
ever since been an exile. 

Miss Pomeroy rose, with a quick movement, almost as though her 
thoughts were too much for her, and drew aside the window-curtain. 
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There she stood, looking down on the quadrangle. The rooms in 
the north wing, inhabited by Leolin’s household, were gay with many 
lights : and, it may be, that Joan felt cheered by the silent com- 
panionship. Light clouds sailed along the otherwise clear sky ; the 
moonlight shone full on the west wing and tower. 

‘Tt has turned out a bright night,” she observed, returning to the 
table and taking up her work; “I never saw a brighter. By the 
way, I don’t think I gave you Sister Mildred’s message, Sybilla. She 
asked me to tell you that the poor little orphan-girl, whom you have 
placed in the convent, is a sweet, well-disposed child, clever, and 
will do credit to the sisters.” 

“T am glad of that; I thought she would. But—about Sister 
Mildred herself ? Does it strike you, Joan, that she is getting to 
look old? She has seemed to me to be very poorly of late.” 

‘* She has been so worried, you see, by that business connected with 
the Hildyards. Indeed, it has worried the whole community. As 
the ladies say, it has brought them all into disrepute.” 

** I do not see that,” dissented Sybilla. ‘‘ They were not to blame; 
neither is blame attached tothem. It was a very grievous thing.” 

** Tt was a shameful thing,” amended Joan. “ Nothing like it had 
ever occurred in the convent before. It is killing Mr. Hildyard.” 

*‘Tt must have been a terrible blow to him. When did you see 
him last ?” 

‘Shortly before I came down here. Henry Capel had to consult 
him upon some matters when we were in London, and I went with 
him to Lincoln’s Inn. You cannot think how he is changed, poor 
man; worn and grey and sad: heart and spirit seem to be alike broken. 
I fear he is not long for this world.” 

** Oh, I can feel for him !” earnestly spoke Sybilla. ‘‘ There is no 
trouble tells home like that brought by a rebellious child. I trust he 
will-rally : matters, in regard to Frances, may not be so bad as they 
look on the surface.” 

“‘T can’t see much hope of that. There’s just a loophole, of 
course. I asked him,” continued Joan, dropping her voice, “whether 
anything had been since heard or seen of Rupert.” 

Lost in other thoughts, Sybilla looked up in surprise. ‘ Oh, yes,” 
—catching Joan’s meaning—‘ since the clerk, Collins, saw him on 
board the Spanish ship. What did Mr. Hildyard say?” she added 
after a pause. 

“That nothing, so far as he knows, has been seen or heard of 
Rupert since then. I hope and pray it will not be! That is a long 
while ago. If we could but hear that he was dead!” 

* Don’t, Joan.” 

‘“‘T know it seems a fearful thing to say of a brother,” wailed Joan. 
‘* But I speak for his own sake, as well as for ours, Sybilla, for what 
a bitter fate his must be—what a life of dread! Poor, misguided 
Rupert !” 
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‘‘ Hush, Joan,” interposed Sybilla, lifting a finger warningly. 
‘* Here are the children.” 

“ Aunt Joan, Aunt Sybilla, we are come to say good-night. And 
we have had a delightful evening, and I won all Rupert’s sugared 
almonds.” 

The ready voice, with its dash of imperiousness, belonged of 
course to Miss Mary Pomeroy. It was not deemed well that the 
children should find this anniversary day altogether one of gloom, 
and Rupert had been allowed to accept the invitation to take tea 
with Mary and her French governess. Rupert had a daily tutor 
now ; one who had replaced Miss Haberdale. Rupert was the same 
gentle, refined boy he had ever been, with the graceful figure and 
beautiful face: and he never rebelled at the tyranny exercised over 
him by the young lady. 

*‘T am glad you have had a pleasant evening, my dears,” spoke 
the Lady of Pomeroy. ‘‘ And how did you amuse yourselves ?” 

‘Oh, we played at dominoes. Rupert wanted to do geographica} 
puzzles, but I chose to have dominoes, and I won all his sugared 
almonds,” imperiously added Miss Mary. ‘Aunt Joan, do you 
believe governesses ever go to heaven?” 

‘Mary, how randomly you speak!” reproved Joan. ‘You would 
be very sorry to think they did not.” 

‘‘T don’t believe mademoiselle will go. I told her so. Ill-natured 
thing! I wanted to sit up longer to-night as Rupert was there, and 
she would not let me, and rang for Bridget.” 

In proof of this, there stood Bridget, waiting at the door, having 
attended the children to the south tower. 

‘Mademoiselle de Garonne has succeeded in getting the upper 
hand of her in a degree,” smiled Joan, as the children withdrew, 
Mary with all the noise her shoes would make. ‘ But what an 
imperious little spirit it is! Just the same that her father’s was 
before her—poor Guy.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MYSTERY. 


On this same evening, Alice, widow of Guy Pomeroy, sat in her 
dressing-room, its windows facing the west wing and west tower. 
This anniversary day, coming round year after year, could not be 
pleasant for her. Pleasant ?—say, rather, most miserable. She had 
attended, with the rest of the abbey, the services in the chapel: at 
the conclusion of the last one, vespers, she had shut herself in her 
rooms, closing them against intruders. 

On the anniversary of the death of any one of the Lords of 
Pomeroy, it was customary to say a mass year after year in the 
chapel, for the repose of his soul. But the death of Guy had been 
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dreadful ; and he had passed away unshriven ; so that this anniver- 
sary, the 17th of October, was made doubly solemn in regard to its 
religious observances, and kept as a strict fast until sunset. Now 
that the services were over, Mrs. Pomeroy sat in her solitary room, 
her hands listlessly clasped upon her mourning dress, remembrance 
her sole companion. 

Her eyes fixed on the windows of the haunted room, the terrible 
room which had been so fatal to her, there she sat, and indulged 
her reflections. What could those reflections be? We cannot 
penetrate them: cannot well realize the remorse that must have been 
her portion. For it was she who had brought about the terrible 
calamity ; she, and she alone. What though no absolute guilt stained 
her memory, there remained her folly, her sinful folly : and, be you 
very sure, of that folly she had long ago repented with bitter sighs 
and tears. Through her and her folly Guy had died, and Rupert 
was anexile. But she had never condoned the fact that Guy won her 
by a lie; and her feeling towards him was still one of dislike, rather 
than of love. 

The mental distress in which she continually lived had been 
recently added to by her becoming acquainted with that hazardous 
visit of Rupert’s to England in the Spanish barque ; which fact had 
previously been kept from her. She learnt it through inadvertence. 
During Joan’s late sojourn at the convent, she drove to Pomeroy one 
day unexpectedly, and found only Mrs. Pomeroy. Sybilla had gone 
with the two children to Owlstone, Lady Anna was lying down, Leolin 
was in London. Though not choosing to accept Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
hospitality in a general way, Joan could not in good manners refuse 
it now, and she partook of luncheon. During the meal, Mrs. 
Pomeroy, in her sad, subdued way, spoke a few words concerning an 
unhappy wanderer, an acquaintance, who had been obliged to fly his 
country. Joan thought she referred to Rupert, and replied that he had 
not been heard of since that dangerous visit. The next moment Joan 
saw her error: she had forgotten that the matter had never been dis- 
closed to Mrs. Pomeroy, and she dropped the subject abruptly. But 
the alarm and distress depicted on Alice’s face were so great, her 
petition to be enlightened so pitiful, that Joan had no resource but 
to disclose briefly the facts ; and she went away haughtily dissatisfied 
with herself for having been betrayed into alluding to it. It was the 
first time, all these nine years, that the name of Rupert had been 
breathed by her to Mrs. Pomeroy. 

Since then, it was not a week ago, Alice Pomeroy had lived in 
the most intense dread. The affair had taken quite an exaggerated 
hold on her mind. In every shadowy nook she saw the ill-fated 
Rupert, cowering and shivering and hiding himself from the law: 
and she saw, in imagination, the officers of that same dread law 
pouncing upon him. 

Did he often venture into this dangerous kingdom ?—was he in 
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England even now? From fearing that he might be, she grew to 
believe that he was: and an active terror stirred her. 

All through these dreary years her heart had ached with its sup- 
pressed pain. Many a time she had longed, with a yearning, 
irrepressible longing, to behold Rupert once again—that she might 
tell him how she deplored the past, how she deplored the bitter 
consequences it had entailed on him, If he suffered, she suffered. 
She had never—let it be repeated—forgiven the part acted towards 
her and Rupert by Guy; she felt it keenly and resentfully yet ; she 
would picture to herself the miserable life of Rupert; suspense had 
racked her as to whether he was dead or alive. This revelation of 
Miss Pomeroy’s, although it referred to some three or four years 
back, seemed to prove to her that he yet lived—and that they might 
meet again. 

The moon had risen high as Mrs, Pomeroy sat, and its rays fell 
full on the haunted chamber: so had they fallen on the ever-to-be- 
remembered night, when she was within it with Rupert. She raised 
her hands to her still young and beautiful face, and, pressing its 
temples, spoke aloud in her abandonment of remembrance and 
grief. 

** Will he dare to venture back ?—will he dare to come; here, to 
Pomeroy? Oh, that he would, that I might warn him! I would 
ask but one short, brief interview with him that I might tell him his 
visits to England were known and watched for—as I make no doubt 
they are ; that treachery is abroad and that he must hasten to put 
the seas between him and his enemies. We might speak just one 
word of comfort to each other’s worn and weary heart, to strengthen 
ourselves in bearing up on our lone and miserable way.” 

A half moan, wrung from her distress, and Mrs. Pomeroy flung 
her hands upon her eyes, as if she would shut out the sight of that 
fatal west tower. Presently her hands fell on her gown, and she 
spoke again. 

“He might have come back at first, and assumed his rights. He 
ought to have assumed them at the time—have stayed to battle the 
affair out, instead of running away. I have always thought so. Had 
he possessed one proper friend to smooth the way for him, he might 
have stayed. He surely might. Let them talk as they will, punish- 
ment could not have justly fallen upon him. Though he might perhaps 
have had to stand his trial, he would never have been punished. It 
was no murder ; it was a scuffle—am not I here to testify to it? Guy 
drew his pistol upon him, and then they closed with each other, and 
Rupert turned the pistol back in self-defence. I know it must have 
been so. - He is the true lord; even Sybilla says it, though it would 
dispossess her son; and he ought to be reigning here as such. It 
is too late now for this; his very absence seems to the world to 
testify to his sense of guilt. No one is for him; even Joan con- 
demns him ; and the law would only seize hold on him if he ventured 
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here. So there’s no help for it; no end to the wearing pain of 
his unhappy life! Oh, Rupert! if the past might but be re-lived. 
If I might but see you once again! If ° 

Mrs. Pomeroy’s voice died suddenly, but her mouth remained 
open in dread amazement. If ever she saw the figure of Rupert 
Pomeroy, she thought she saw it then, in the haunted room. In 
spite of the wild wish she had just expressed, she gazed in dismay, 
striving to peer beyond the panes of the window in the west tower 
on which the moonlight fell, striving to still her beating heart. 

The longer she gazed the more terrified she grew. That some 
one was moving about, inside that room, was certain. It appeared 
to be a man’s figure of remarkable height, as Rupert’s was. Yes, 
surely it was Rupert! Hecame forward more than once, and she 
distinctly saw his head bent against the panes of the window: and, 
even as she looked, a light for one brief moment appeared in the 
room, so that she discerned the outlines of his form and face. A 
strange thrill ran through her: it was undoubtedly Rupert Pomeroy. 
But the light—what was that for? It appeared as though a match 
had been struck and as instantly extinguished. 

Curious fancies come into a woman’s mind: and into a man’s also 
sometimes. Mrs. Pomeroy arrived at the conclusion, by a process of 
reasoning which had little of reason in it, that Rupert had struck the 
flash of light to give token of his presence. The flash must have 
been as visible to the other windows as to hers; wondering eyes 
might likewise be at them ; and a terrible dread took possession of 
her. 

What could he want—and in that place, she asked herself. Could 
he be aware that his liberty and life lay in peril in this his native 
land; and that an incautious word dropped by a servant might 
spread the news far and wide, and bring that peril swooping down 
upon him? Oh, she must contrive to warn him of his danger ; it 
seemed to be almost as a sacred duty laid upon her—for had it not 
been she who helped to bring the trouble upon him? It might be 
that, in heaven’s mercy, no one but herself had discerned the flash 
of light, or seen that anyone was in the tower. Surely heaven, look- 
ing down upon his misery all these long years, must, and would, be 
merciful to him now ! 

In the excitement that possessed her, she lost sight of the dread 
journey that would be hers, in going to the west tower. There might 
be no time to lose: for in that room he surely would not linger: but 
that he had contrived to get to it to make known his presence, 
and to signal some one from the abbey to him, she could not doubt. 

Throwing a large black shawl over her head to ward off recognition, 
Mrs. Pomeroy stole down the stairs to the cloisters, as she had once . 
stolen years before, and gained the north tower. But its door was 
locked. How then could Rupert have gained admittance to the west 
wing? She drew into a corner to solve the mystery. 
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She could not do it. Gliding back, she entered a passage that 
took her to the window of the key-closet, in which a light burned. 
Peering closely in, she saw the bunch of keys belonging to the closed 
rooms hanging in its respective niche. What a mystery it all was !— 
now, as then. But she must gain admittance for Rupert’s sake. 
Had he kept false keys by him all these years ? 

Speeding back, she entered the day nursery. Bridget was kneeling 
down in the dark, her face just above the sill of the window, and as 
close to its glass as Mrs. Pomeroy’s had just been to that of the key- 
closet. She started up with a cry of surprise at the entrance of her 
mistress. 

‘‘ Why are you in darkness?” sharply demanded Mrs. Pomeroy. 
‘‘ What are you looking at?” 

Bridget made no reply. She opened the store cupboard to get out 
her candle and box of matches; but before lighting it she turned to 
draw down the blind. 

“T ask you, Bridget, what you were looking at: glued to the 
window in that manner! Let the blind alone; and tell me.” 

*¢T will tell you, madam, if you please, but I do not know whether 
it would be well to do so,” replied Bridget, speaking readily, now 
that she had broken the silence. 

‘* Are you to constitute yourself a judge of what may or may not 
be told me?” haughtily returned Mrs. Pomeroy. ‘ Speak instantly.” 

Bridget drew away from the faint light that came in at the 
window ; the moon did not shine on these rooms as it did on those 
opposite ; and her voice dropped to a whisper. ‘Madam, Mr. 
Rupert is come back at last.” : 

Mrs. Pomeroy’s heart fluttered. Her fears were confirmed. 

‘How do you know it, Bridget ?—-Have you seen him?” she 
inquired, and her imperious tone had changed to one of dread. 

**T have seen him every night for a week in the haunted room 
opposite,” replied Bridget. ‘‘I saw him to-night, a quarter of an 
hour ago, and I was watching for him again, madam, when you 
came in.” 

** You have seen him for a week past!” repeated Mrs. Pomeroy, 
in utter amazement. 

‘Just one week ago this night, madam, was the first time. It 
was a deal later than this, and a dark night. Miss Mary was restless : 
she had gone to bed in anger with mademoiselle, and she could not 
sleep, and called to me to go in and tell her some tales. Well, 
madam, I did so, and sat till she was asleep, and then I came back 
here. I stood a few minutes at the window before relighting my 
candle, which I had put out, and was watching the servants’ lights in 
the north wing—there were plenty of them alight, for, if you 
remember, madam, Mr. Leolin had a gentlemen’s dinner party that 
night: it. was the night before he went to London. I was looking at 
their lights, when all in a moment I saw a flash of light in the haunted 
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room ; it went out again, but not before I had caught sight of some 
form that looked like Mr. Rupert’s. I was struck with fright. I 
thought what will become of him if he lets himself be seen. I 
watched the best part of the night, but I saw no more, and I have 
watched every night since, and seen him in it: never for above a 
moment until last night. Last evening, madam, he stood for five 
minutes, good, at the window in the moonlight.” 

‘It must be madness,” gasped Mrs. Pomeroy. ‘‘ Have you men- 
tioned this, Bridget ?” 

“No, madam, not to a single soul,” replied the woman, warmly. 
‘‘ T know the danger of that too well.” 

“Ts he much altered?” faintly asked Mrs. Pomeroy. 

‘“‘ Nay, madam, but how can I tell from this distance? One must 
get near to him to judge of that.” 

*“ Bridget” —and Mrs. Pomeroy’s voice trembled with its emotion 
—‘ are you sure you are not mistaken? Is it veritably Mr. Rupert ? ” 

‘“‘Was there ever a tall, noble form like his, madam—save the 
lord’s, and he has been under the sod these nine years, Six feet three 
inches, and of noble proportions! No, madam, I cannot mistake 
the form or the turn of the head of Mr. Rupert Pomeroy.” 

‘“‘T thought I saw him myself this evening,” whispered Mrs. Pome- 
roy. “You are suve you have not told of this?” she added, 
remembering the girl’s inveterate propensity for gossip. 

“Surely not,” answered Bridget: ‘‘it is not I that would bring 
ill luck upon a Pomeroy. But I wish he could be warned of 
the hazard he runs:: others may see him, and might haste with 
open mouth to spread the news abroad. I misdoubt me that 
he must have taken up his abode in those rooms for safety. But 
how can he get his food?” 

Mrs. Pomeroy leaned against the window-frame, and thought. 
Her project of penetrating to the west tower was growing more 
feasible. 

“Bridget,” she said, arousing herself with a start, “we cannot 
let Mr. Rupert stay there unwarned. You must go into the 
north wing and get me the keys. I will go up myself.” 

Bridget could scarcely answer for surprise. ‘‘Z get the keys, 
madam! Cox would never trust me with the keys!” 

“You can take them without his knowledge. Use your cun- 
ning. The keys are hanging there, for I have just seen them. 
Go at once: every moment increases Mr. Rupert’s peril, and he 
must be warned away. I will await you in the cloisters.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy waited what seemed to be an interminable time. 
Bridget came at last, and began boasting of the stratagem by which 
she had obtained possession of the keys; but Mrs. Pomeroy cut the 
tale short, and desired her to go indoors. 

‘“‘ Madam—shall you like to go up alone ?” whispered the woman. 

‘¢] will do it, whether I like it or not,” was the valiant reply of 
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Mrs. Pomeroy. ‘Were two persons to go up, their movements 
might attract attention. Go you back to the nursery, Bridget, and be 
silent as the grave.” 

Her heart beating strangely, Mrs. Pomeroy went up the stairs of 
the north tower, and into the rooms of the west wing, unlocking 
each door as she came to it. The windows of all these rooms, as 
may be remembered, faced the court-yard, and the moonlight streamed 
.n, affording her sufficient light to read the labels on the keys. 
Trembling and sick, not only at the thought of meeting Rupert, but 
with the dread of passing through these dismal rooms alone, about 
which such ghostly tales were told, she swept swiftly on and gained 
the haunted room in the west tower, the wind shrieking ominously 
in her ears. She marvelled at her own courage: but that so much 
was at stake, and that she was hastening to his sheltering presence, 
he so strong, so able, in that sense, to afford protection, she could 
never have dared it. 

Did she remember in that moment how she had last stolen into 
that room, nine years ago? Did she remember her second visit to 
it on that same fatal night? How she had crept in with steps of 
dread to discover the effects of the fearful scuffle from which she had 
flown, and had fallen over her husband, dead upon the ground? And 
now she was creeping into it again, to find—what? Nothing pleasant, 
she might be sure. Though this time she was at least actuated by a 
sense of duty. 

Pushing aside the hangings of the haunted room, she stepped into 
it, expecting to see Rupert. But the room was empty. The bright 
moonlight, streaming in, very bright indeed that night, enabled her 
to see every part of it. The room looked just as it had looked that 
former night; nothing seemed to have been touched, nothing changed. 
The old red velvet furniture was there, the nun’s picture, with the 
burn partly defacing it, hung in its place behind the velvet curtain. 

But where was Rupert? What was this mystery? The rooms all 
locked, and this one empty! She began to shiver and shake. 

“ Rupert!” she called out, faintly at first, but desperation gave her 
courage, and her frightened voice echoed through the silent rooms. 
‘Rupert, Rupert !” 

It echoed with a weird, ghostly sound, blending with the wind that 
howled and laboured without. Mrs. Pomeroy sat down on the broad 
old velvet settle: her superstitious fancies, suppressed in the moment 
of need, were coming back to her, thick and threefold. What if 
the nun’s ghost—so often seen in that room in years gone by, if the 
ghost seers were to be believed—should appear to her ?—What if 
the ghost of her murdered husband should appear to her? She 
uttered a smothered shriek at the supposition, and hid her face in 
her hands and bent it down on her knees. 

What had become of Rupert she knew not; but for his sake, that 
she might speak to him just one word of warning, she stayed on, 
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hoping he would return. She strove to put away the superstitious 
dread that was attacking her; she strove to think the wind did not 
moan like a troubled spirit; she strove to forget the tales which had 
been prevalent after the murder, that Guy “came again.” Did you 
ever so strive, faint-hearted reader? But possibly you never were in 
a haunted room at the dead of night, far removed from human ear. 
If you have undergone the ordeal, did you succeed in reassuring your- 
self to calmness ?—or did not, rather, the awful, unearthly dread, the 
feeling, which can neither be experienced, nor told of in the broad 
daylight, in human companionship, did it not increase until—until 
But let it pass: you don’t like to be reminded of these cowardly 
moments, though you would not live them over again to have 
years added to your life. What then must it have been for Alice 
Pomeroy, with her unhappy remembrance and her stings of con- 
science ? 

She strove. She battled with the haunted atmosphere, with the 
shrieking wind, with the consciousness that that evening was the 
ominous anniversary of Guy’s death: she neither stirred hand nor 
foot, she scarcely dared to breathe, she could not have looked up 
for the wealth of worlds. Just as a timid child hides its face in 
the dark, and dares not raise it, lest its eyes should encounter some 
fabulous monster, so was it with Mrs. Pomeroy. She began to 
ask herself how she could get back again, how escape out of the 
haunted tower, through the rooms and down the stairs: she should 
never dare to go! Must she sit where she was till morning light ? 

Some talking below in the court-yard imparted to her a gleam 
of fresh courage, and she glanced up again. She must make an 
effort to get away: but not until she had once more tried to 
apprise Rupert that she was there. 

‘“‘ Rupert, where are you?” she called out with desperate effort ; 
‘‘oh! Rupert, why don’t you come to me? Only for one moment! 
I have ventured up here for your sake.” 

Hark! What was that? A sigh ?—agroan?—it sounded like 
it. But where did it come from? It was not the wind; it was a 
totally different sound. It seemed to be in the walls—or was it 
but in her own imagination? A more lively terror than before fell 
upon Mrs. Pomeroy, and once more she hid her face. How long 
it was before she looked up again, she knew not: for ghostly 
terrors had full hold of her now. She would have forfeited half 
her remaining life to be back in her home again. 

Well had it been for her peace of mind, that she never had 
looked up: for there, right against the nun’s picture, standing as 
he had stood that night, not many minutes before his death, when 
he had burst in upon their wretched and foolish interview, that in 
truth had been partly passed in abusing him, there was his apparition 
—that of her husband, Guy. The moonlight shone in upon his 
ghastly face, upon his hare-lip, red once, but livid now; and his dull 
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eyes were bent upon her in mingled sadness and anger, just as she 
had seen them bent in life. He seemed to be dressed as he was 


dressed the night of his death, in a plain suit of black, and the one~ 


arm was raised, as if in anger at the loving words which had escaped 
her ; raised just in the menacing way that the nun’s arm was in the 
picture. 

How Mrs. Pomeroy left the couch and reached the window, she 
never afterwards remembered : some instinct prompted her thither. 
She went sideways: she could not turn her eyes from that awful figure, 
standing there with its face of reproach; it was fascinating her like 
the gaze of the basilisk. But now it seemed to be changing its 
position, to be gliding towards her; and, with a low, suffocating sob, 
that sounded like the bark of a dog, Mrs. Pomeroy turned to the 
window, dashed both her hands through it, shrieked out for succour 
in her terrible agony, and then fell down senseless. 

The crash of glass was heard, with the shriek for aid; the 
hands, wringing wildly, were seen. Bridget, possessing enough 
curiosity for any ten women, and that’s saying a great deal, had 
returned to her room, and putting open the window, thrust her head 
out to see anything there might be to be seen opposite. To do her 
justice, she had also a better motive—her mistress might be seized 
with fright up there, and signal for her. So Bridget’s eyes watched 
the west tower keenly as a cat watches a mouse, and Bridget was at 
length rewarded by seeing and hearing more than she had bargained 
for—the hands flung out, and the cry for help, as from some poor 
creature in its last agony. 

Bridget was thunderstruck. Were the hands and the cry Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s? Bred up in the Pomeroy superstitions, Bridget came to 
the conclusion that Mrs. Pomeroy must have seen the ghost ; meaning, 
of course, that of the nun. In her astonishment and fear, Bridget 
stood where she was, giving no alarm, hastening with no aid, simply 
staring at the ominous window. As she gazed, a figure seemed to 
grow in it; the same towering figure which she had attributed to 
Rupert: but now its face was brought close and full to the panes, 
and Bridget recognised it in the bright moonlight—the ghastly face 
of the dead Lord of Pomeroy. With a smothered howl, not unlike 
the cry which had escaped from Mrs. Pomeroy, Bridget turned from 
the room and tore away in her fright ; she cared not much whither, 
so that she got into human companionship. She flew out to the great 
gateway of the abbey, and, crossing it, entered the noble hall, belonging 
to the part occupied by Leolin. A servant confronted her. 

* Are you out of your mind, Bridget ?” he asked, noting her wild 
looks. 

** Let me alone. Where’s your master? ” 

Ignoring ceremony, waiting for nothing, Bridget went on to the 
state apartments. In one of them sat Leolin and Father Andrew, 
playing at chess. She made a hasty reverence to the priest, who, as 




















allow of much reverence just now. 

‘‘ May all the saints have mercy upon Pomeroy!” uttered she, 
pretty nigh crazed with terror, touching the back of a chair to steady 
herself. ‘‘ The lord’s come again.” 

‘‘What do you mean ?” demanded Leolin, amazed at her extra- 
ordinary proceedings. ‘‘ What lord is come again?” 

‘Oh, sir, forgive me, but I’m just terrified to death. Your poor 
brother, sir, is in the west tower.” 

Leolin thought she meant Rupert, and uttered the name involun- 
tarily as he rose from his seat in consternation little less than hers. 
Father Andrew took a pinch of snuff while he stared at her. 

“ Ah, no, sir; not Mr. Rupert. Not but what at first I thought it 
was he: but it’s the poor dead lord, Guy. Ah, you'll believe me 
now, sir! I told it, years ago, that the lord’s ghost appeared to me 
the very night of his burying, and I was bade hold my nonsense. I 
told you, father, and you only mocked at me—craving your pardon, 
and made fun of my eyesight. You may both believe me now.” 

‘“‘ What is it that you are saying?” repeated Leolin, his fears re- 
lieved on the score of Rupert, but unable to comprehend a syllable, 
and wondering whether Bridget was suddenly attacked with insanity. 

‘‘ There’s the dead Lord of Pomeroy in the haunted room at this 
blessed moment, sir,” she whispered: “I have seen him with my 
own eyes. It is said a troubled soul always comes out of purgatory 
on the anniversary of its doom, though it be for ages and ages after : 
and it is nine years ago to-night; you know it, sir.” 

Leolin Pomeroy, man of the world though he was, had been 
educated in superstition, and he rose from his seat in some dis- 
comfort. The father, on the contrary, looked very much inclined to 
laugh : perhaps he felt at home with ghosts and dead people. 

‘You must be out of your mind,” spoke Leolin haughtily to the 
trembling Bridget. 

‘Ah no, sir. I have seen some one in the haunted room this 
week past, and I thought only that it was Mr. Rupert come home 
from his wanderings. I thought he might be hiding there. Of 
course it was too far off, and the light too dim for me to see the 
features, and I took it to be Mr. Rupert. To-night, my mistress, 
sitting alone in her room, saw it too; she, like me, feared it was Mr. 
Rupert. She said he ought to be warned of the risk he ran and she 
would go up and do it: she was shaking with apprehension for him, 
poor lady, just as I was. I got the keys for her, dodging Cox, who 
was near his key closet at first, and she went up there, and P 

** Mrs, Pomeroy !—gone up to the west wing!” interrupted Leolin. 

“Into the west tower, sir. She would go alone, fearing that two 
of us might be seen. I stood at my nursery and watched. Suddenly 
I saw two hands thrust through the glass of the casement, and I 
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confessor to the household, periodically became the depositary of 
Bridget’s peccadilloes; but her wits were too far scared away to 
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heard a shriek of terror. Before I had recovered myself to move or 
do anything, the same tall figure rose close to the window in the 
moonlight. Ah, sir, it was not Mr. Rupert—Father, don’t look so 
at me !— it was the spirit of the Lord of Pomeroy.” 

Father Andrew rapped his snuff-box. ‘‘ You have got far eyesight, 
Bridget, woman, to know a dead man’s features all that way.” 

Bridget, between anger, fear, and excitement, broke into tears. 
“The moon shone full upon its face : don’t you see, father, the night 
is almost as bright as day. Look at that curtainless window; you 
might see to read small print at it.” 

‘‘ There’s not a soul throughout the abbey, of you old retainers, 
but will let your superstitious nonsense get the upper hand of your 
discretion on the 17th of October. What should bring his spirit 
back again in the teeth of all the masses said for its repose ?” 

‘* May I never be shriven when I am dying, then, if I did not see 
it to-night !” burst forth Bridget, in her haste and distress. ‘*The 
peculiar lip was as plain to be seen as it ever was in life. And—you 
can’t mistake a dead face, father. I am not the only one who has 
seen the lord since he died.” 

Leolin did not check her, as he certainly would at any other 
time. He was ina reverie: scared, if the truth must be told, just 
as much as was Bridget. Not, though, with ghostly fancies. How 
greatly he had all along hated these superstitious rumours of his 
brother’s “coming again” he alone knew. Perhaps he could not, 
himself, have analysed the feeling prompting this aversion, for he 
certainly put no faith in the tales. No, what was stirring Leolin 
now, scaring him out of his presence of mind, was a very tangible 
and real fear—he believed that it must be Aufert who was in the 
west tower. 

At this juncture the room door softly opened; and Lady Anna 
Pomeroy came timidly in, her infant in herarms. She looked scared, 
partaking, it seemed, of the general discomfort. Her face was very 
pale; her eyes, wandering around, rested on Bridget, in surprise at 
seeing her there. His wife’s entrance served to break Leolin’s un- 
pleasant thoughts. 

‘What is it, Anna?” 

‘“‘ There’s something in the haunted room, and I am frightened,” 
she began in a whisper: for Lady Anna, having her abode amidst 
these superstitious people, had not escaped infection herself; and, to 
call the room the “haunted room,” was, to her, quite natural. 
“T happened to be alone‘with baby, and was standing with him at the 
window, when I heard the crash of glass opposite, and I saw what 
looked like two hands thrust out at the casement of the west tower. 
I was not alarmed: I only wondered who could have had the courage 
to go there at night; and this night, of all others. In another 
minute I saw the outlines of some one inside, but I could not dis- 
tinguish much, and then the room was lighted up with a pale 
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coloured flame, and a tall figure rose before the window. It looked 
— it looked like some one dead,” she shivered. 
- “ Anna!” reproachfully uttered Leolin. 
‘‘The face looked too white to be a living face,” she resumed. 
“The pale flame, flashing out for a moment or two, lighted it up 


distinctly.” 
‘That pale clear flame used to light up the room when the nun 
appeared,” exclaimed Bridget. ‘‘ I saw it myself once, my lady.” 


Leolin Pomeroy frowned angrily upon her, and made a gesture 
for silence. He drew his wife to his side to re-assure her, keeping 
his hand upon her waist. ‘It must have been one of the servants, 
Anna.” 

“Tt was not one of the servants. I saw the face distinctly: it 
was like no one I ever knew; there seemed something strange about 
its lip,” she added, sinking her voice. ‘It was a white, corpse-like 
face: I say that I do not think it belonged to anyone living.” 

“No, my lady, that it did not,” cried the undaunted Bridget. 
‘But oh, sir, should not Mrs. Pomeroy be seen after ?” she added 
to Leolin.. “‘We are losing time, and she may just be dying of the 
terror.” 

‘But—Mrs. Pomeroy is surely not there now?” cried Leolin; 
whose own perplexity had partly obscured his understanding. 

‘Oh, sir, yes; that’s why I presumed to come to you; I did not 
choose to speak of this to the servants. It was she who shrieked ; 
it was her hands that were flung out.” 

Of course Mrs. Pomeroy must be seen after at once. But, full of 
fears for his misguided brother Rupert, Leolin hesitated yet an 
instant. It would never do to betray Azs presence there. 

‘Will you go up with me, father?” he said in a low tone to the 
priest. ‘‘ We had better go alone.” 

Father Andrew nodded a cheerful assent. Ghosts had no terrors 
for him ; he was by far too fat and jolly: and the other fear, touch- 
ing Rupert, had not rested with him. He believed that the whole 
thing had its rise in foundationless imaginings only, and that Mrs. 
Pomeroy must have got scared by the loneliness, once she found 
herself in the ill-omened room. 

Carrying a light, he and Leolin proceeded alone to the haunted 
room, and were unmolested by sight or sound. Mrs. Pomeroy was 
lying as she had fallen, underneath the window, in a dead faint. 
Raising her between them, they laid her on the old velvet couch; 
and the movement served to bring her to her senses. She seized 
hold of them both as they stood over her; her wounded hands 
clasping their hands, as though she would never let them go again. 

‘Don’t leave me, for the love of Heaven!” 

‘No, no,” said Leolin, speaking softly in his compassion. “ Have 
you been ill? What has alarmed you?” 


“Ts it gone?” she shuddered, glancing round. “In that place, 
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there,” she continued in a faint voice, pointing to the nun’s picture, 


' but not daring to raise her eyes to it, “‘stood the apparition cf my 


husband. I would rather die than see it again; than be in this 
room with it alone—alone !” 

‘‘ Daughter, your fears must have deceived you.” 

‘“‘ Father Andrew, do you think I have forgottenhim? Can I forget 
his features, and his peculiar lip? He was little altered; his eyes 
were dull, and his face wore the hue of the grave.” 

*‘ Did you truly see the hare-lip ?” doubtingly spoke Leolin. “I 
think that must have been fancy.” 

‘“‘T saw it as truly and perfectly as ever I saw it in life, There 
were whispers at the time,” she shuddered, “that he came again. 
There have been whispers since.” 

“It’s arare night for ghosts, this,” cried the father, in his good- 
natured mockery, for he deemed it best for her not to treat it 
seriously. ‘The wind whirls round the abbey as if it owed it a 
grudge.” 

Leolin held the light so that its rays fell on every part of the 
small room. ‘There was no possibility of any one’s being concealed 
in it; neither was there a sign that any one had been in it save Mrs. 
Pomeroy and her imagination. He flashed it under the couch; 
he drew aside the old velvet curtain that was before the picture: 
the lovely features of the ill-fated nun stood out to view, with 
her upturned finger, and the lines of the dark prophecy. Leolin 
had wondered why Guy, during his lifetime, did not destroy that 
picture; he had wondered still more that Mrs. Pomeroy did not 
destroy it, with its miserable associations, when she reigned at the 
abbey after her husband’s death: he was not aware that his brother 
George had chosen to let the west tower alone, and that his orders 
on the point were peremptory. Leolin himself had intended to 
consign the picture to the flames when he came into power, to put 
the west wing in habitable order, and to do away with the supersti- 
tion if he could; he had planned many other innovations and 
improvements, to be effected as soon as he should be residing at the 
abbey. Alas, at the very onset of his arrival, he was dispossessed. 
And it had pleased the young lord’s mother to leave things as they 
were. 

Leolin let the curtain fall into its place again over the face. He 
carried the light to the next room and looked about; but there was 
neither sign nor symptom of anybody’s presence, dead or living. 

‘Imagination, and nothing else,” he whispered in the ear of 
Father Andrew. And he most sincerely hoped himself that it was 
imagination ; that Rupert was not there. 

They assisted Mrs. Pomeroy forward. She leaned heavily upon 
them ; all strength seemed to have left her. A gust came in at the 
broken window and extinguished the light. She shrieked and shud- 


dered. 
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‘‘We can find our way in the moonlight,” said the priest to her. 
“Make an effort to rally your strength. Do you know that your 
hands are bleeding, and must be attended to.” 

But meanwhile the news had spread; the very thing Leolin 
wished to avoid took place—the servants had become acquainted 
with the trouble. Three of the maids were lingering in the quad- 
rangle for a gossip—for in truth, so numerous were the domestics 
at Pomeroy, they could but indulge in perpetual gossip to while away 
the time — when the light in the west tower struck upon their 
astonished eyes ; the light carried by Leolin Pomeroy. They saw it 
being flashed about, to this side and that; they saw two figures 
moving within, and recognised one, round and jolly, for that of 
Father Andrew. One cannot keep marvels to oneself: it is not in 
human nature; this was indeed a marvel; and the women ran about 
in excitement, calling to their fellow-servants in covert whispers, and 
pointing out the light in the haunted casement. Bridget, not to be 
outdone, explained it—the ghost was there to-night. She had seen 
it, and her mistress had seen it ; and her mistress, all so bravely, had 
gone up to—to—get speech of it, but had been, no doubt, over- 
powered with fright. Bridget, while she thought it was Rupert, 
would have been silent to martyrdom ; but the ghost of the dead 
lord was legitimate property, she could not enlarge enough upon 
him. 

‘That we—that I could have been so deceived, madam !” mur- 
mured Bridget, as she bathed Mrs. Pomeroy’s temples with Cologne 
water, when the latter had been conveyed to her room, laid upon 
the bed, and her hands attended to. 

** Deceived ?” repeated Mrs. Pomeroy. 

‘In thinking it was poor Mr. Rupert up there. As if he would 
venture home again!” And Alice Pomeroy only answered by a 
groan of pain. 

“But their figures were as like as twin peas, when living, and the 
outline of their features too,” pursued Bridget, who could have 
talked of the wondrous theme till the next morning. ‘‘ Madam,” 
she went on, sinking her voice lower, ‘I saw his lip all this way off.” 

Terror had left Mrs. Pomeroy in a sadly low and subdued state, 
but the words somewhat aroused her. How was she to know that 
anyone but herself had seen the startling sight? Bridget explained. 

‘Tt rose up as from the floor and stood right before the window in 
the moonlight. At the same time the room was momentarily lighted 
up from the inside, rendering him distinct and clear. My Lady Anna 
saw it also, madam, and it frightened her sadly.” 

. “T wonder I did not die,” gasped Mrs. Pomeroy. ‘I would rather 
die than see it again—and be alone with it. Bridget, I should like 
to be left for a few minutes with Father Andrew. Send to tell him.” 

Bridget was turning away in search of the priest, when a cry from 
her mistress called her back again. 
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“You are not going to leave me!” gasped Mrs. Pomeroy im- 
ploringly, grasping hold of Bridget’s arm and sleeve. ‘Send, I said. 
Can I ever, think you, be left alone again ? ” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
BRIDGET’S TALE, 


MEANWHILE, during all this commotion, the Lady of Pomeroy and 
her sister-in-law, Joan, remained unconscious of it. Shut up in their 
room in the south tower, they neither saw nor heard aught to disturb 
them ; nor, as yet, was any word brought to alarm them. ‘The tea- 
tray had been brought in and they prepared to enjoy the simple re- 
freshment after their day of fast. 

It was while Joan was busying herself with the cups that they heard 
a sound as of the breaking of glass. Sybilla smiled. The conver- 
sation had been of the gloomiest, and she was pleased to seize on any 
little pretext to enliven it. 

‘One of them hasdropped a glass of some kind,” she said, alluding to 
the servants. “In carrying it through the cloisters, I suppose i 

“‘ Hush, Sybilla! Listen !” 

The Lady of Pomeroy looked up, slightly surprised at Joan’s 
movements, The tea-pot which she was lifting, remained suspended 
in mid-air over the tray ; her head was raised, her ear turned in the 
act of listening. 

‘* What is it, Joan?” 

For answer, Miss Pomeroy made a quick movement to enjoin 
silence. And for some moments both ladies listened attentively, one 
of them not knowing why or wherefore. 

‘I thought I heard a shriek,” observed Joan, beginning to pour 
out the tea. ‘A prolonged shriek as from one in terror or pain.” 

‘It must have been the wind, Joan. Or perhaps the breaker of 
the glass cried out over his mishap.” 

*‘T don’t think it was the wind. The latter it may have been. 
Still, I say, it sounded like a real intense cry of pain. Go on 
with your story, Sybilla. What did you and George do when you saw 
that it was indeed one of those poisonous snakes? ‘I should not 
like to live in India,” added Joan. ‘‘In the matter of snakes and 
such things I should be a rare coward.” 

Continuing to converse until tea was over, Joan left the room to 
pay a visit to Lady Anna. ‘The wind whistled and howled as 
she went through the passages, almost as if it would shake the 
very foundations of the abbey. In the lower corridor, Joan dis- 
turbed a group of excited and frightened women and heard their 
theme of conversation—the wonderful event of the night. Confused, 
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dismayed, Joan’s very blood seemed to freeze within her veins, as she 
listened. She made her way at once into the presence of Leolin. 

Leolin had but then come in from his wife’s chamber. Anna 
wanted re-assuring as much as anybody. The chess-board stood on 
the small table under the silver lamp, the men were just in the 

. position that Leolin and Father Andrew had left them, the game re- 
mained unfinished. 

‘What is this horror that is running through the abbey?” 
whispered Joan, her dark face colourless. ‘‘ What is it they are say- 
ing now ?” 

“That Guy is not at rest; that his spirit is abroad to-night,” 
gloomily replied Leolin, who was not in the best of humours. ‘That 
is what they say.” 

‘“‘ Has—he—appeared?” questioned Joan, her tone one that at 
another time Leolin might have laughed at. ‘To whom?” 

‘“To Mrs. Pomeroy. She went into the west tower, and saw it 
standing against the picture: we found her senseless. Anna saw it 
from her rooms ; it was at the casement then ; and Bridget also. I 
tell you, Joan, I am only repeating what they say.” 

“ They could not mistake it—Bridget and Mrs. Pomeroy ? ” 

‘‘ Hardly—if they did see it. Other faces may be mistaken, but 
not Guy's.” 

Joan Pomeroy clasped her hands upon her chest in pain. 
** Leolin—I have felt—I have felt—that Guy was not at rest. Even 
this very evening when the wind was wailing and sighing round the 
abbey, it seemed to whisper that the dead were abroad ; I remarked 
it to Sybilla. And I thought of Guy, of poor Guy. They were 
too true, the tales that were told of his appearing after his death.” 

‘Nonsense, Joan. You are old enough to have lived down that 
superstition of yours. I confess there’s something in the affair to- 
night that I don’t understand: but, a ghost !—nonsense !” 

Joan had drawn one of the green velvet chairs, the carving of 
its dark frame so beautiful, nearer her brother. She sat looking at 
him. 

‘I wish Father Andrew was here!” she mechanically said, follow- 
ing out her own troubled thoughts. 

‘Father Andrew is with Mrs. Pomeroy. He intended to stay 
with her until Norris came—who could not be found at once. Her 
hands are cut badly, I fancy.” 

“‘Leolin, you speak in riddles,” cried Miss Pomeroy, who in her 
perplexity had not taken in the sense of all Leolin had said. ‘What 
has she done to her hands ?” 

“Don’t you know? She flung them, in her terror, through the 
panes of glass in the haunted room; to attract attention and bring 
help.” 

“It is a riddle still. What could have taken her—/er—to the 
haunted room ?” 
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“Bridget offered a curious explanation—that movements had been 
seen in the west tower: and they concluded, both she and her 
mistress, that it was Rupert.” 

‘‘Why, Rupert is in bed and asleep,” returned Joan, imperfectly 
comprehending yet. ‘What did she think would take him to the 
west tower? And why should Mrs. Pomeroy be looking after 
Rupert ?” 

“Joan! Not the boy. Rupert the wanderer.” 

Joan Pomeroy gazed at her brother, a darker shade passing over 
her face when she realised the sense of the words. A lively fear 
seized upon her. 

“Tt could not be Rupert. Could it, Leolin?” 

‘“No, no; he would not be so mad. Besides, how could he get 
up to the west wing? The keys were in their places. Bridget 
fetched them from thence for Mrs. Pomeroy, that she might go 
up.” 

Joan threw back her head in haughty displeasure. 

‘* She went up! What induced her to go? Had she not done 
enough evil and entailed enough evil by stealthily creeping up nine 
years ago? Why did she do it, Leolin?” 

“You have not understood me, Joan. She saw, or fancied she 
saw someone moving within the room, and she feared it might be 
Rupert ; Bridget no doubt confirming her in the thought ; and she 
went up to warn him of the risk he was running. I believe her 
motive for once was a good one.” 

* And ? Go on, please.” 

‘*‘She found no sign of Rupert; but she saw, as she says, Guy. 
Frightened beyond control, she dashed her hands through the case- 
ment, and screamed to attract notice to her from below. Bridget 
was on the watch ; she came here to me with the tale, and I went up 
with Father Andrew.” 

‘** And—did you see anything ?” shivered Joan. 

“Yes. We saw Mrs, Pomeroy lying in a fainting fit under the 
broken casement, her hands bleeding.” 

‘“*T meant anything else, Leolin ?” 

‘There could have been nothing else to see.” 

But matters could not remain, even for the night, as they were. 
The terrified servants must be appeased if possible, the west wing 
must be locked up again. Joan passed on to Lady Anna, Leolin 
went below to the servants, who were hanging about. He bade 
them accompany him into the west wing to examine the rooms, pre- 
vious to shutting them up. But the superstitious crew hung back, 
each one thinking that 4e would not be of the expedition. Leolin 
was angered. 

“There are enough of you,” cried he, sarcastically—‘‘ are you 


afraid to venture in numbers? Are you afraid, Jeffs ?—an old man, 
like you !” 
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“No, no sir; I’ll go for one,” replied Jeffs. ‘It shan’t be said 
that the oldest retainer of the family, Jerome excepted, was afraid of 
the lord he served, dead or living.” But Jeffs did not speak with 
the greatest possible amount of personal courage. He had been 
coachman to the Pomeroys for three generations. First to the old 
lord ; then to the ill-fated Guy, at whose marriage he had nearly lost 
his life; then, during his brief reign, to Leolin; and now to the 
young child, Rupert. Jeffs condescended to serve no less a person- 
age of the family than the reigning lord: it was the way of the 
Pomeroys ; certain of the retainers passed from lord to lord, as by 
hereditary right. But this did not render Jeffs any more brave to- 
night. Jeffs was sixty years of age, if he was a day, therefore it was 
altogether unreasonable of Jeffs to be afraid of ghosts. Perhaps 
Jeffs felt it so, for he put on a careless manner, took a light to lead 
the way, went a few paces with a jaunty step, and then turned round 
and asked who was coming with him. 

Example is contagious. Several of them now pressed after Jeffs, 
Bridget and two or three of the other maids amid them. Cox 
came bustling up: he had been in his key closet. 

“The keys of the west wing are not there, sir,” he observed to 
Leolin. 

“No. And, by the way, I wonder where the keys are?” added 
Leolin—“ whether Mrs. Pomeroy brought them down with her? 
Go you up and wait for me in the first room: I will ask Mrs. 
Pomeroy.” 

They moved forward, bearing several lights, huddling close to one 
another, and talking in an undertone. Passing through the north 
tower, they came to a halt in the first room of the west wing, as 
ordered. Jeffs threw his light around, to make sure nothing 
uncanny was there. The wind howled dismally, shaking the 
panes. 

“TI say, Jeffs, does Mr. Leolin think anybody’s concealed in these 
rooms ?” asked Markham, one of the footmen. 

“The blessed patron saint of the Pomeroys only knows!” re- 
sponded Jeffs. ‘‘ He may fear somebody has been putting a trick 
upon Mrs. Pomeroy.” 

“Such nonsense! — as if he could think that!” dissented 
Bridget. ‘As if any mortal body could get through locked rooms, 
and rooms that have been locked up for years !” 

“ Bridget, what did it look like ? ” 

“Why, it looked—exactly as the lord used to look when he was 
among us: you may just think back upon him at any time that your 
memory serves. Just so his spirit looked to-night—save that his 
face was whiter and more ghastly. I was the first to see him, you 
know,” added Bridget, proud of being able to say as much. “It 
was the very night he was buried; not many hours after the funeral. 
He looked then as he looks to-night.” 
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‘‘ Not with the shattered face ?” shuddered a questioner. ‘‘What 
a face it was! Nobody dared lift the cloth to look at that, as he lay 
dead.” 

Bridget shook her head. ‘Spirits don’t re-appear with the marks 
of what sends them out of the world, but as they were when they 
moved about in it. Witness the poor nun. When was she ever 
seen but in the full beauty of her face and form ; beautiful as they had 
been before she killed herself—and was she not picked up out of 
the court-yard a dreadful sight to look upon, and put into her grave 
as such? But her spirit came back perfect: and so it is with the 
Lord of Pomeroy.” 

Tell us that tale again, Bridget—about your seeing him the night 
of the funeral.” 

“Tt was this,” said Bridget, nothing loath. ‘‘ You remember 
when the lord lay in state, how the people came from miles round to 
see him, and then to attend his funeral. Not a soul, poor or rich, ill 
or well, missed it, or would miss it, except my sister, poor Avice, 
who died not so very long after. She was ill then, and near her time 
besides, and she didn’t want to come; her husband didn’t want her 
to come; she said that if she saw the lord in that shattered state, 
she should never get him out of her mind. Sick folks are fanciful, 
you know.” 

‘She would not have seen anything amiss. She need not have 
lifted the cloth from his face.” 

‘Well, she was afraid; and come she wouldn’t,. But she made 
me promise to go to her when the funeral was over, and tell her 
about it, that she might appear as wise as her neighbours—for she 
didn’t mean to let it be known abroad that she did not go.” 

“Tt was a brave funeral !” 

“Never a braver. More crowded even than the old lord’s had 
been: the death was unusual, you see, and it brought the people 
from far and wide. You couldn’t get into the chapel for the throng; 
half of them had to kneel outside. And the priests! such a many! 
Father Andrew was nobody among ’em. Well, I did not forget my 
promise to Avice ; and at dusk I started. It was a squally, gloomy 
night: I wrapped my black shawl well round me, and put my best 
foot first, to get back soon and relieve the lady’s-maid, Theresa, who 
had taken charge to watch the baby for me while she slept—little 
Miss Mary ; and I chose the field way, simpleton that I was, because 
it was a bit nearer. You know those hay-stacks in the hollow ?” 

Bridget had made a pause before the last few words, and changed 
her tone to one of mysterious awe. Her listeners gathered more 
closely round her, their lights flaring on the dark wainscoting of the 
room. 

“* Some rain began to fall just as I got to the haystacks—there were 
fewer of them that year than this; and I looked up at the sky all 
round, wondering whether it was going to be a heavy shower, for I 
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did not want to spoil my new mourning. As I turned my face for- 
ward again, I saw a figure close to me: where it had come from, un- 
less it rose up out of the earth, I could not tell: it was—it was 
Hark ! what’s that ?” shrieked out Bridget. 

They crossed themselves and shuddered, one and all. Some kind 
of hollow noise was certainly heard from the direction of the west 
tower. 

“It was nothing but the wind,” cried Cox, who despised the 
extreme superstition of his fellows. ‘‘ How fanciful you are!” 

‘Yes, yes, it was the wind,” put in Jeffs. ‘ Perhaps a door 
slammed. Go on with your tale, Bridget.”—For this same tale had its 
fascinations for the audience, though most of them had heard it 
many a time before. 

“Where was I?” commented Bridget. ‘‘Oh—just where the 
figure had risen up before me. It was that of the poor dead lord, 
whom we had just been putting into his grave. I saw him plainly. 
I saw his dead looking eyes and his hare lip, and then I seized hold 
of the haystack and pushed my face into it, and screamed out ten 
thousand murders. Brill heard me in his cottage, a field and a half 
off, and came to me.” 

** And the apparition. Where did it go?” 

“How can I tell? It vanished as itcame. Brill got me home 
to the abbey—and it was all hushed up. I have never gone by 
those haystacks at dark since by myself, and I never will go.” 

** One of the keeper’s boys saw him too,” interposed Jeffs, in a whis- 
per. ‘I think it was that same night. The boy was coming through 
the hollow, and there stood the lord against the field gate. The dog 
would not go past, and trembled like anything when they got him by, 
after the thing had vanished. Those dumb animals have a mortal 
dread of such; worse than we have. Other people saw him 
too.” 

“* Ay, ay,” put in Bridget again, ‘the lord has never been at rest. 
And he never will be until—but I am afraid to say it.” 

“To say what? There’s nobody here but ourselves, Bridget.” 

‘Well, then, as long as he, who sent him out of the world, lives in 
it. When Mr. Rupert’s gone to join him, then the lord’s poor troubled 
spirit will be laid.” 

A strange and startling interruption came. Jeffs, not feeling en- 
tirely re-assured as to the noise they had heard, had kept his face 
turned to the rooms whence it came, the doors of which stood open, 
when he saw, or thought he saw, a figure moving towards them. The 
man’s heart leaped into his mouth; his hair rose up on end. Jeffs 
did not speak, but he touched some of the rest, and pointed. 

Through the moonlight rays that fell slanting on the floors, it was 
gliding towards them, a tall, ghastly figure of towering height, with a 
glazed, livid face. Petrified, tongue-tied, they stood there, gazing 
in horror, heart and impulse alike frozen; when with a rush and a 
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bang, the only open door now intervening between it and them 
suddenly dashed itself to. 

Helter-skelter, péle-méle, down stairs they rushed, the brave Jeffs 
and his torch foremost in the company, and Bridget in the midst, 
laying hold of as many strange garments as she had hands for. Father 
Andrew met them in the cloisters. Mrs. Pomeroy could not tell 
what she had done with the keys. 

The priest rated them soundly. He told Jeffs he ought to be 
ashamed of himself for an old simpleton, and he insisted upon 
their returning to lock the doors and bring away the keys, which must 
be somewhere up there. 

No, not for a thousand worlds! Not even in obedience to his 
reverence, would they again encounter the ghost of the Lord of 
Pomeroy. 

The priest saw he must go himself, if anything was to be done. 
Snatching the light from Jeffs, he went on rapidly, bidding them 
follow him. Of course it is well known that a ghost dare not venture 
near a priest, especially one who keeps a sacred relic in his pocket, 
as it was supposed the Father kept, and they scrambled after him. 
Bridget did not stay behind. Say what you will, there is a fascina- 
tion in ghosts, and nobody can deny it. 

“You muffs ! you geese!” reproachfully spoke the Father, striding 
on and throwing the light of the torch round the several rooms as he 
passed through them, disclosing nothing but tranquillity and empti- 
ness. ‘‘ What is there to be afraid of? I would not have these 
poltroons of brains, of yours, to be made a cardinal to morrow.” 

‘‘Father”—and you may be sure it was Bridget who spoke—“ if 
there was nothing here, what has shut all the doors? They were 
open before ?” 

‘What? Why the wind.” 

“Oh, but just think, Father—if the wind slams one door, 
it would not slam a dozen in succession,” objected the persistent 
Bridget. 

On went the Father with as quick a step as his size allowed ; very 
scornful was he over their superstitious folly. The rooms were per- 
fectly empty; the haunted room, when they gained it, looked as 
though it had not been disturbed for ages—save that the keys were 
lying on the faded velvet settee. 

‘Now then,” cried the priest, swaying his light about, “are you 
convinced there’s nothing here ; and that there has been nothing ? 
The lord’s ghost indeed ! just as much as yours; and you are not 
melted into ghosts yet. Jeffs, my man, I’d cover up my eyes with 
smoked spectacles if mine served me as yours are serving you.” 

Jeffs shook his obstinate old head. ‘All the same, your reverence, 
I saw it. The rest saw it.” 

** Saw a mopstick,” scoffed the priest. 

He marshalled them before him, locking every door in succession 
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with his own hand; locking up the north tower last of all. With an 
admonition not to be so silly again, the priest then dismissed the 
servants on their several ways, and proceeded to the room where he 
had been disturbed at chess. Leolin entered it at the same 
moment. 

* Shall we finish our game?” asked the Father equably, moving to 
the chess-table. 

“Father, what zs this trouble that is disturbing the peace of the 
abbey ?” cried Leolin passionately, ignoring the priest’s proposal. 

‘“‘ Moonshine,” quietly replied Father Andrew. ‘‘ There never 
was such an ignorant, superstitious set of servants as yours. Their 
folly would upset the gravity of a colony of martyrs.” 

‘“‘T know it has upset me,” remarked Leolin, wiping his brow. 

Father Andrew looked at him in surprise, hardly knowing how to 
take the avowal. 

“ Upset you, my son!” he repeated, suppressing a laugh. ‘Has 
the ghost story infected you ?” 

‘Ghost !” retorted Leolin, with pain. “It is not that. Did you 
not understand, Father? I thought it was Aufert there: that he 
had come back again. I surely thought it. I am not altogether 
easy yet.” 

** Now look here,” said the priest: ‘‘ you are tormenting yourself 
unnecessarily, There’s neither rhyme nor reason in such a fancy as 
that. There can’t be. For my part, I’d sooner believe in the ghost 
than the other notion; I would—of the two; it’s too impossible. 
Rupert Pomeroy would no more dare to venture here; here, to the 
abbey ; than he would put himself voluntarily into a lion’s mouth. 
Rest assured of that, my son.” 

Leolin drew a sigh of relief. It was only at moments that the 
fear recurred to him: with the priest, his common sense told him 
that it was well-nigh impossible. 

“And here are the keys,” said the priest, depositing the large 
bunch upon a black marble console. ‘‘I have locked all the rooms 
securely up.” 

Leolin took the keys. He intended to keep them himself for the 
future, instead of returning them to Cox the custodian. 


(Zo be continued.) 








MARY LAMB. 


T was past the,middle of the eighteenth century. The world of 
politics was looking uneasily towards America, where dark clouds 
were rising above the horizon ; the world of fashion was full of the 
newest thing in caps, which were worn by everyone ; the world of litera- 
ture was quivering with the last torrent of eloquence that had poured 
from the lips of Burke, or was gazing into the last stately, slow-flow- 
ing stream of prose, that had glided from the pen of Johnson. But 
none of these things were much talked of, except perhaps, sometimes, 
when friends came in of an evening; or now and then, when the 
father, having got up a little earlier, could linger five minutes at the 
breakfast table to tell his wife and children the news. 

None of these things were much talked of in the house of Mr. 
Lamb, the clerk, who lived in Crown Office Road, for there they had all 
quite enough to do in thinking, and counting, how they could make 
both ends meet. The American war was making everything very 
dear ; it cost more each year to feed and dress the boys and girls ; 
the health of the mother, the mistress of the household, was already 
beginning to grow weak and variable ; the whole family had to learn 
what it means to battle with the hardest and most prosaic things of 
life, and very soon the heaviest of the struggle began to fall to the 
lot of Mary, the elder daughter. 

We can easily look into a picture of Mary Lamb’s girlhood. There 
was much real manual work, for the limited income of the clerk’s 
calling only allowed of one servant in the family, and the daughter 
-of the house had to supplement a good deal the damsel’s labours, in 
the way of dusting china, and polishing best furniture, and manufac- 
turing extra dainties out of very little that was dainty, when the family 
gave a small supper party. ‘There was a large share of plain sewing, 
and Mary, though she may not at the time quite have liked so much 
of it, nevertheless profited by the apprenticeship, and became one of 
the most delicate stitchers that ever handled a needle, and in after 
life wrote words on the subject that should be ever dear to womanhood. 

But neither cooking nor hemming could keep Mary from reading ; 
if a girl is fond of it, not a whole armoury of brooms and sauce- 
pans, not piles of unmade linen, ever can. Mary stole half an hour 
for reading of a morning, while all the house was asleep, and the town 
sparrows twittered a low accompaniment to her thoughts, as she sat 
at her open window with her book. She stole half an hour for 
reading of an evening, while talk was going on in the parlour, but 
her brain was fastened on the page before her. She stole many ten 
minutes for reading in the day-time, between the laying down of the 
needle and the taking up of the rolling-pin. This reading was of a 
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very desultory kind ; sometimes it was a brother’s school-book, some- 
times it was a volume of poetry begged from a friend who had more 
money for satisfying literary tastes than the clerk’s daughter; some- 
times it was a stray novel of Charlotte Smith. But whatever the author 
might be, his words fell into good soil, that made them bring forth 
the best fruit they could, when they entered the mind of Mary Lamb. 
She must have often met with thoughts and expressions, in her in- 
discriminate reading, which were hardly fitted for a young girl’s 
eyes, but they passed away from her pure fancy, like ill scents from 
mountain air. Her quick memory retained the music of each poet’s 
verse so that it rang in her brain for years ; in after days her brother 
attributed much of the charm that hung around her to this early 
varied reading. 

But there was a better thing in Mary Lamb’s girlhood than books 
or fine needlework, and that better thing was love. Love for the 
father whose comfort was the first care of the little household, love 
for the pale fading mother, love most of all for Charles, the youngest 
child of the family. Great was the joy for Mary, when for a brief 
moment, as a grand nursery treat, they laid the baby brother in her 
childish arms ; great was her joy when he could trot at her side, 
and prattling, hold her hand; great was her joy when first she 
welcomed home the school-boy ; but, highest joy of all, when the day 
came for her to realize the truth, that her plaything and her darling 
had grown into the friend, on whose brave heart her own might lean 
in cloud and sunshine. 

There is another feature in Mary Lamb’s youth, which should be 
noticed, as it coloured the habits of her whole life, but which belongs 
rather to the period at which she was born than to herself. The 
people of England were a much more sociable people in those days 
than they are now, and, of all classes, none was more universally 
sociable than the middle class, to which the Lambs belonged. There 
was always going on between the families of neighbours in this rank 
in London and in other towns a constant exchange of small courte- 
sies ; the daughters were dropping in upon each other at all hours 
with fresh bits of gossip, or new patterns in wool-work ; the fathers 
spent many a convivial hour together at the tavern, with the cosy 
parlour, across the way; the mothers could not so much as settle 
about the colour of a new dress without consulting a sister matron ; 
the old folks had their frequent whist tables, the young ones their 
little impromptu dances, which ended with negus and sandwiches, 
and a walk home by star-light, when, as the well-cloaked maiden hung 
upon the arm of her attendant cavalier, a mild touch of flirtation no 
doubt always beguiled the way. 

Thus it came to pass that Mary Lamb’s girlhood, with all its 
household work and all its reading, and all that family love which 
bound her to her own fire-side more closely than is usual at her age, 
was spent very much in society, and that in after years her home never 
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looked so home-like to her as when it was filled with genial faces 
and voices, The incessant intercourse between neighbours, which we 
have just spoken of, made every one in those days more or less of 
a ready talker, and a clever girl like Mary Lamb naturally soon 
became a good one. 

Time went on, and Mary, the sweet bud, opened into a yet sweeter 
flower. She was no great beauty that a sculptor would have chosen 
for a model, and yet she had a face which, from its charm of ex- 
pression, the eye loved to rest upon, even as it loves to rest on 
running water. No doubt some man would soon have found out 
the treasure that the clerk’s household had within it, and have 
borne her away to be what God had created her to be, a home 
queen, if it had not been that the fatal shadow that was to cloud her 
whole life began so early to hang around her: it troubled the serene 
depths of her eyes, it thrilled in melancholy cadences in her voice, 
it showed itself in drooping head and languid step; but still those 
who loved her seem never to have caught a glimpse of the terrible 
truth. We shrink from the attempt to look into that once happy 
family group on the day when that truth burst in such sudden and 
awful horror upon them. ‘There are some things too sad for the 
eye or the mind to dwell upon ; the mother lay dead, and the tender 
hand that had so long soothed her in her weakness with its fond 
ministries had dealt the blow which killed her—a fit of raving mad- 
ness had, all at once, come upon the daughter. 

Mary Lamb was put under gentle restraint, and skilful medical 
treatment ‘and watchful care soon restored entirely her reason, but 
the doctors said that the fearful disease would very likely return in 
paroxysms : and now it was that the life of Charles Lamb wove itself 
into the life of his sister, and that their story became one of the most 
beautiful and touching stories in the whole history of humanity. 

Charles Lamb was, at this period, a young clerk, with talents that 
already began to show a strong inclination to struggle beyond the 
desk at which he sat. He had a fancy that sparkled over in lively 
puns and quaint sayings, at gay supper parties where, if truth must 
be told, the revels were prolonged somewhat beyond the convivial, 
and which broke forth into airy fireworks of wit that often fi ~°1 
their way into print. He had genial sympathies that woke into mv 
even at the sight of a little friendless chimney-sweep ; he had a hea. 
that had already warm chambers in it prepared for wife and children. 
There was a woman whom he loved; that Alice W., who throughout 
his life was to float before his soul’s eyes—a dear memory, a radiant 
ideal. If ever there was a man who would have found a breadth of 
' all joy, a perfecting of all noble things that were in him, a softening 
and a deepening of all his finer feelings in domestic life, it was Charles 
Lamb ; and yet, for the dear love he bore his sister Mary, this man 
resolved calmly to forego everything that is sweetest in the names of 
husband and father. 
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Charles Lamb lost no time in putting into execution the generous 
resolution he had made. He arranged his bachelor dwelling so that 
it might receive a lady ; he took Mary from the house of the doctor 
with whom she was living ; he surrounded her with every little com- 
fort and amusement his love could devise; he watched over her 
health as tenderly as if he had been a woman. But his sister was 
not the only object that demanded the young man’s care and love; 
his widowed father must have a share of both. Every evening he 
went to the old man’s house, to bring him news and cheerful talk, 
and play with him his beloved game of cribbage. We must re- 
member that the man who thus devoted himself to his family was 
no plodding clerk whose mind was one great book of figures, but a 
man who had in him more than the full share of quicksilver usually 
belonging to genius, whose nerves thrilled at a rough sound, or un- 
lovely sight, like delicate strings at a rude touch. When we look at 
the story of Charles Lamb, let it never be said that a man of intel- 
lect cannot be a man of home too. 

We know from certain papers in “ Elia” (for, though facts in them 
are doubtless often altered and exaggerated, those papers are most 
assuredly pictures cut out of Charles Lamb’s own life) what the 
history of the brother and sister was like when they first began to 
live together. There were frequent visits to the theatre, when Mary, 
terrified at the crowd which carried her almost off her legs, yet eager 
for the rich intellectual treat which a play then was, struggled up 
the gallery stairs at her brother’s side. The pair could afford no 
more aristocratic seat than the gallery, and, as she gazed down upon 
Viola, or Katharine, given by some great actress of the day, quite 
forgot that she was not sitting among duchesses and countesses. 
There were the little excursions into the country, when Mary carried 
on her arm the basket she herself had packed with simple dainties, 
and when the two, as they rambled along some new field walks, 
appeared to themselves, in their Londoners’ fancy, to be almost 
notable discoverers. There were trips to the sea, when they sailed 
in the rickety old tub of a packet, and Mary felt an almost child- 
like joy as the fresh breezes played around her, and Charles found 
so much that was humorous and strange in his fellow-travellers. 
There was the bringing home by Charles of some rare folio, which 
he had coveted for months, and which he had denied himself neces- 
sary comforts to possess, and the sitting up half the night, while he 
gloated over his new treasure, and Mary’s skilful fingers arranged, 
and pasted in the scattered pages. It was a free life, a life full of 
mutual love, and small pleasurable excitements. A life of little money, 
but a great deal of joy. 

After a time, the writings of “ Elia” began to make the clerk of 
the India house (such was the office held by Charles Lamb) known 
in the literary world. Authors of all sorts of books wanted to know 
him, and tried to get introduced to him, and the brother and 
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sister’s little parlour was filled with men whose thoughts went out 
into all lands. Mary Lamb, with her quick intelligence, her varied 
reading, and her sympathetic nature, was exactly the woman to be 
the mistress of a house where such men met together. Let us catch 
a glimpse of her room on one of those evenings when she was at 
her happiest and proudest. 

There is to be a little supper party to-night, and the lady of the 
house is dressed, and hovering round the table, putting a last touch 
to everything. How deftly her fingers move about; it is as if a 
fairy had been here ; it has been but the work of five minutes, and 
yet it seems as if a sudden light had come into the sparkle of the 
glass, and the glitter of the silver. But though she has thus a power 
of creating brightness, everything about herself is soft and subdued. 
Her dress is a mixture of delicate grey and lilac tints; her white cap 
is adorned with but one sober bow; the bands of her hair, just flecked 
with silver, rest lightly on her brow; her face is calm and thought- 
ful, but the eyes are a little sad. They begin to smile, however, 
and so do her lips, when a gentleman enters, and stands beside her. 
There is a family likeness between their features, but he is much 
more decidedly handsome, and there is a restlessness in his move- 
ments which is foreign to hers. How tender and caressing the in- 
flections of his voice are as he speaks to her; it is always so when 
Charles Lamb is speaking to Mary. 

And now the guests begin to arrive. Mary is a good talker, as 
has before been said, but she is a better listener—that quality so dear 
‘to man in woman. These men all know this, and pour into her ear 
their thoughts and feelings about any subject that interests them. How 
the warm intelligence in her face keeps time, as it were, to their words. 
Charles Lamb is always a little shy at first in company, as we can see 
from a little awkwardness in his movements, and hear in the increase 
of his stammering—that defect under which he has always laboured ; 
but, as he gets carried away by the conversation, he grows more at his 
ease, and puns and merry conceits leap from hislips. But whois he 
standing on the hearth-rug? He to whom all eyes turn as he speaks; 
he with the brow of thought, the glance of fire; he whose face tells of 
struggles, yet of victory won. On his lips commonplace things become 
music, and what is high and mysterious is simple; his rich, ready 
language turns a subject a thousand ways in a minute. The worst of 
it is, however, that he talks through everything; talks while fresh 
guests enter, at the risk of being rude ; talks while others, who think 
they should like to have their say in their turn, stand by, bursting to 
go off like so many rockets; talks while the hot dishes that have come 
up for supper cool upon the table, and yet they cannot choose but 
listen to Coleridge. There are others here besides him, only we 
have not space to dwell upon them; there are two poets talking 
together, one whom we cannot love, even with all the melody of his 
verse, and all his respectability, and one whose music just now is ring- 
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ing through the land: these are Rogers and Barry Cornwall. And 
there is a man with a keen, observant face, who is listening to every 
one and putting in a shrewd word here and there; this is he who in 
ripe old age is to enlighten those of latter days about these giants of 
the past, with whom he lived in daily communion—this is Crabbe 
Robinson. But the lights grow dim, the voice even of Coleridge 
grows faint, and that fair company fades from our sight. 

But there were some sad hours for Mary. After a lonely evening, the 
sister would sometimes go to bed with a sad misgiving at her heart ; 
by-and-by she would be awakened by the sound of a heavy, unsteady 
step on the stairs, and of a hand grasping with an uncertain touch 
for the handle of the door next her own. Then what sobs must have 
broken from her, what trembling prayers must have risen from her 
heart for the man whose genius was charming the whole educated 
world, the man whose sympathies were so tender that they were stirred 
by the thought of the children of the poor, who had never known the 
baby pleasures of their age, the man whose life had been one long act 
of self-devotion, had let himself to-night be made the slave of intem- 
perance. We speak gently of the faults of such a man; we had rather 
not dwell upon them, but we cannot deny this failing in him, and the 
acknowledgment of the fact brings to us all a word of salutary warn- 
ing, which says: ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” 

Other cruel trials for Mary Lamb were the seasons when she knew 
that a paroxysm of the terrible disease, from which throughout her 
life she suffered from time to time, was at hand; she always could 
tell from her own bodily feelings when one of these was near, and she 
then gave warning of it to those aroundher. Her brother’s love was, 
however, still her strong and never-failing support even in such awful 
moments as these. He would take her by the hand and lead her 
gently, and with all tender reverence, to the house where she remained 
in mild confinement, and carefully watched over till the attack was 
ended. A friend who happened to meet the brother and sister on 
one of these sad occasions said that he never saw a more touching 
sight; they were walking hand in hand, and both were weeping 
bitterly. 

Time went on, the face of Mary Lamb grew lined and faded, but 
still her own intellect, and the society of congenial friends, brought her 
cheery light, and still her brother’s love shone on for her unchanged. 
At length the heaviest blow of her life fell upon her : Charles was taken 
away from her side. It was God’s will she should remain upon earth 
for several desolate years after he was gone; it was God’s will, and she 
bore it meekly and bravely ; but at last a Father’s whisper called her 
too away. 

ALICE KING. 





THE ILFRACOMBE BOATMAN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*THE LADY SHAKERLYE,” ‘‘ THE EXILES OF 
ST. GERMAIN,” ETC. 


= RIGHTENED at that! No, sir, nor likely to be either. I 
never was really frightened but once in my life!” 

** Only frightened once in your life! Come then, captain, tell us 
all about it? it must have been a rare fright to last you all your life.” 

“‘ Was it a ghost ?” added the brother of the last speaker. 

‘No, Master Alfred, it was no ghost ; I don’t believe in ghostesses 
myself.” 

** Well, tell us all about it,” repeated William Sinclair. 

“But I thought you young gentlemen wanted me to take you out 
fishing ? ” replied the old boatman, commonly called Captain Abbott. 

‘‘So we did; but the sun is so hot now, and you said we should 
not catch much as the wind was east ; so we would much rather hear 
what frightened you, and go out fishing another time.” 

“Yes; in the evening,” chimed in Alfred Sinclair. ‘‘ When the 
sun has gone down; and the wind may have changed from the east, 
by then, you know, captain.” 

“Very like it may, sir; often does just before sunset. Now, if 
you young gentlemen like to do so, I’ll row you across the harbour 
to Rapparee Cove, and we can sit in the shade there, and I’ll mend 
my nets a bit, whilst I spin a yarn for you.” 

“We'll row and you steer,” exclaimed the two brothers, jumping 
into the boat and taking the oars. ‘‘ What is it called Rapparee 
Cove for?” 

“Can’t say, sir; unless it be that smuggling used to be carried on 
here; it’s a convenient place to run a boat in, you see. Some 
Spanish ships were lost on the rocks here years ago, and many a gold 
doubloon found its way into Ilfracombe from them. Mind your oar, 
Mr. Alfred, here we are. Now I’ll make the boat fast and bring my 
nets—as nice a place to spend an hour or so, to my thinking, as need 
be. What do you say, sir?” said Abbott, appealing to the elder 
brother. 

“T think it’s the jolliest place I ever saw, captain, with these 
beautiful cliffs at our back, and all those rocks running out into the 
sea. And now, captain, for your story,” said William, throwing him- 
self on the dry warm sand near Abbott, and shading his eyes with 
his hat, whilst Alfred seated himself on a large stone on the other 
side of the sailor, and commenced shying pebbles into the water. 

“T’ve been thinking, young gentlemen, I can’t tell you what 
frightened me without telling you a good bit of my early life.” 
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‘¢ All the better,” said the two brothers. ‘All the better. Now 
begin, as the story books always do, with ‘Once upon a time.’” 

Abbott took off his hat and wiped his face with his handkerchief 
several times: he was a fine looking fellow, in his blue guernsey 
and bare throat, and dark curly hair well streaked with grey. 

‘“‘T was born at Clovelly yonder,” he began, “and lived there the 
first twelve or fourteen years of my life. You can see the furtherest 
point there away to the left; the prettiest place in England, to my 
thinking. We moved from Clovelly to Ilfracombe. My father was a 
carpenter, and I worked with him when I wasn’t going off to sea. 
When I was about eighteen, I went to Squire Bassett as carpenter, 
but I still lived at home, and walked backwards and forwards night 
and morning if I didn’t get by water. I was the only child they ever 
had, and my poor mother made a deal of me. She had never the 
best of health; I remember her being very hearty, but she was a 
good woman and a good mother to me. 

‘‘T’m sorry for any lad who hasn’t a good mother. No one can 
be what a mother is to a lad. The thought of her keeps him from 
many a hurtful thing; he wouldn’t like to vex her, or he would be 
ashamed of her knowing, when he would not so much mind his 
father. I owe a good deal to my mother, I’m certain sure of that. 
All the comfortable things a mother does to help to keep a son’s 
heart soft and loving to her—for we’re all more or less selfish—you 
know. Well, my father died when I was just turned twenty, and be- 
fore I was twenty-one I had begun to keep company with a girl that 
had been a time at Squire Bassett’s, but afterwards she came into the 
town here, as her aunt set up a lodging house, and she was to help 
her. 

“Visitors had begun to find out this place was pleasant to come 
to even then: they would come from London, and the gentry from 
the country would come for a few weeks to get some fresh air and 
sea bathing—nothing like what it is now-a-days, but still there was a 
few. I had kept company a good bit before I liked to tell my 
mother (a bad sign, young gentlemen) ; but one day some neighbour 
let out to her about me and Susan walking together: so in the even- 
ing, when I came back from work, and she was getting supper ready 
—she always waited for me, let me be ever so late—she said, ‘ My 
boy, is Susan Turner anything to you?’ I laughed a bit, and leant 
back in my chair and said, ‘What little bird has told you that, eh 
mother ?’ 

“‘ Well, she got up and came behind me, and took my face in her 
two hands and kissed me many times. ‘Jem,’ she said, ‘I’d ‘ike you 
to have a good wife, and she should be as my own daughter. I 
could not love anyone so well as my own boy, except his wife, if she 
was a good wife to him: but, oh, Jem, mind what you’re doing, and 
don’t do what you may repent of, once and for ever.’ 

“I did not like to say much, and mother speaking in that kind way, 
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and not flying out about Susan as many mothers would when they 
didn’t approve, kept me from being vexed with her. 

*¢Vou'll not leave me, Jem, if you do marry?’ she said, ‘ will 
you? My health’s never good you know, and I’d like this to be your 
home so long as I live.’ Father had put a bit of money by, but it 
was all hers, and I’d never thought of leaving her, so I said, ‘ No, 
mother, I’ll not leave you. I'll always be your son, even if I have 
a wife.’ 

**¢ You'll promise me that?’ she said. 

‘“‘¢Ves, mother, I promise,’ I said. ‘I promise willingly.’ 

‘*¢¢ Thank you, my boy,’ she answered, and again she put her thin 
hands on my head and kissed me. ‘God bless you, Jem; and may 
He guide you in your choice, and keep you in all your ways.’ 

‘‘She never said a word about me not having told her, and she 
never said she didn’t like Susan, you see, so I could not but feel a bit 
vexed with myself for never having taken counsel with mother, or let 
her know what I was thinking about. 

‘Well, we went on, Susan and me, keeping company some three 
years, and then I thought it was time we should think of marrying. 
My work was very regular, chiefly carpentering, and my wages good. 

‘Well, I asked Susan about our settling, but she was quite set on 
having a house of her own, and that I could not promise. ‘ Mother 
will be as good as your own mother could have been,’ I said, ‘and 
there’s two sitting rooms—one will be yours, Susan, and all your own 
things in it.’ No; she wasn’t pleased, and I wasn’t, and we walked 
home rather put out with each other: and as we came near the nur- 
sery gardens beyond the church, we met the new upholsterer, Mr. 
Albert Strong, smoking like a chimney, and he took off his hat in a 
free-and-easy way to Susan. I didn’t like it; and when he had gone 
on, says I, ‘You know that young man, Susan !’ 

“Know him! of course I do. I should think everyone knows 
him by this time—most genteel he is, and taken such a good shop in 
High Street—he comes from London.’ 

“The next time I met this Mr. Albert Strong was a Sunday after- 
noon, and to my surprise Susan was with him, and him smoking all 
the time. She coloured up a bit, and seemed vexed at meeting me, 
for she had sent me word she could not walk, as her aunt had lodgers 
and wanted her in that day: and it was not a likely part of the place 
for me to be too. However, she came forward and said aunt had let 
her go at last: it was a shame, such a lovely evening, to stay in the 
house, and Mr. Strong had escorted her till she could meet me. 

«Whatever made you think of looking for me on the Torr ?’ said 
I, feeling uncomfortable. 

***Do you think you’re so small one can’t see you?’ says she, 
laughing; and I was nigh a foot higher thanMr. Strong, so if she 
had been looking out for me, no doubt she might have seen me from 
the hill; and, perhaps, I ought not to have suspected anything. We 
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walked gn a bit together, and then somehow I thought he made a 
sign to Susan, and once more I felt uncomfortable and longed to 
knock him down. I’ve often wished I had then; but he took his 
leave immediately after, and I began to feel a little better. 

‘“‘¢ Very genteel he’s dressed, isn’t he ?’ said Susan, as soon as he 
was out of hearing. 

“¢Genteel is it? Oh, I didn’t know,’ I said. ‘I thought his 
coat must have been cut out of a remnant; he couldn’t button it 
after a good dinner, I’ll be bound.’ 

‘*Such a thing as it was! blue cloth and brass buttons, and small 
tails behind. 

“‘¢ And his hair is brushed so very genteel,’ she continued, ‘and 
smells so sweet.’ 

‘So we went on and she seemed as if she would only talk that way. 
I could not get her to be grave, or think about the house ; not that 
evening, nor any time we were together; she never let me begin 
about our settling or anything serious, if she could help it; and one 
day, about a month after that walk, I said I thought she had some- 
thing on her mind—was her aunt good to her ? 

‘*¢Qh yes,’ she said, ‘everybody was better to her than she deserved.’ 

‘‘¢Well, come home with me this evening,’ I said, ‘and have tea with 
us and see what thee’lt say to the hquse; it’s a long time, Susan, 
since thee’ve been to see mother.’ ‘I can’t, I can’t,’ she said, ‘don’t 
ask me ; not to-night, James, not to-night.’ With that, she burst into 
tears, and turning from me—we were just passing her aunt’s house at 
the time—she waved her hand, and ran in. 

‘‘ That was our last walk together. 

“‘ Next morning I could not go up very early for I had a particular 
job to finish, but just before dinner I ran off to her aunt’s. ‘Susan’s 
not in,’ she said. ‘ Notin,’ I repeated; ‘ where is she gone?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Oh, I suppose a bit of shopping or something,’ she said ; ‘I can’t 
rightly say.’ So I went round home the other way, and passed Mr. 
Strong’s smart shop ; the blinds was all closed, but there was a notice 
that a new and startling investment was expected from London on the 
following Saturday, which would be ready for inspection on Monday 
next. I went home, and had my dinner, and back to my work till 
about five o’clock: and about five mother came to me in the shop and 
put her hand on my arm, and said, looking as kind and pitiful as ever 
woman did: ‘ Jem, dear, have you seen Susan to-day ?’ 

‘*¢ No, mother,’ says I, turning sharp; ‘ what’s the matter ?’ 

‘“*¢ Why, her aunt’s come to see after her, she’s not been in since 
morning, Jem, and——’ 

*“* ¢ And what, mother ?’ I said, feeling scared like. 

“‘¢ Her best clothes are gone, and Mrs. Hobbs has heard she was 
seen early to-day on the road to Lee.’ 

‘¢* What should take Susan to Lee ?’ 

‘*¢ Well, James Abbott,’ said her aunt—who had followed my mother 
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and was just outside the door, though I hadn’t noticed her—‘ I’m sure 
if all’s true, it is quite as strange to me as to you: I never was so took 
aback, and I hope you'll throw no blame on me for it.’ 

‘*¢ For what, Mrs. Hobbs?’ I said; ‘what’s true? What’s the 
matter? Can’t you tella fellow at once, and not go playing with 
him, when you’ve got him on the hook sure enough ?’ 

‘‘¢ Well indeed, Mrs. Abbott, I don’t like telling things too suddint 
like,’ she said, ‘ but if James would rather know, no one has a better 
right, of course, than him. Well then, they say that Albert Strong went 
to Lee this morning, too. His shop’s empty, and the quarter’s just up. 
They suspect that they have been married at Lee. Strong has been 
sleeping there, and walking backwards and forwards for a fortnight, 
and they say the banns must have been cried there ; she came into a 
bit of money about a month ago.’ 

“*¢Money! and me never to know!’ I said, ‘why ’twas only 
yesterday I asked her if she wanted any! I’m off to Lee, mother; if 
he’s not married her, I’ll follow them, break every bone in his body 
and bring her safe home to Mrs. Hobbs. If they ave married, I’ll 
come home to you, mother: I said I’d be your son all my life.’ 

**T was not long getting to Lee, but the clerk had gone out fishing, 
and the parson had ridden over to Barnstaple. So I climbed to the 
top of a hill and watched till the boats began returning. It had got so 
dark, I had to wait for the clerk to get a lantern, before we went to the 
church. He brought out the book, and there sure enough was the 
marriage: Albert Strong and Susan Turner. Mr. Wrey had married 
them and gone to Barnstaple after, the clerk said. I never spoke a 
word, went out of the church, and straight home. 

“*T went about my work a week or two, and then I felt I had no 
stomach for it. I must have a change of some sort, and I did not see 
how to get it, and leave the poor mother, either. I was turning it 
over in my mind when a groom from Squire Bassett’s rode up, and 
said a young gentleman in his yacht was off Watermouth Bay, and 
wanted a handy man to do some little work on board at once ; so he, 
being a friend of mine, called to give me the job. Even this was 
different from what I had been at in Ilfracombe, so I took up my 
wallet, and told mother not to wait dinner for me; got a lift in a boat 
as the tide served, and was there in no time. 

“The yacht was off Watermouth Island (you must go and see that, 
and the caves there too, young gentlemen, some day; a beautiful trip 
it is). Well, I went on board, and Mr. Hamilton himself was there, 
and told me at once all he wanted done. _I did it to his satisfaction ; 
he going up and down and coming back every now and then, and 
asking me a question or two. 

““*Do you know anything about working a ship?’ said he. ‘I’ve 
never been on board one like this, sir,’ I said, ‘ but of course I am 
as much at home in our fishing smacks and such like craft, as on land, 
living always by the sea.’ 
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‘‘ «And you’re a handy man and can give a hand to anything going 
on, I hear,’ continued Mr. Hamilton. ‘ And a sober one too, which 
is best of all.’ 

‘‘ ¢ Ves, sir, I hope so.’ 

“*¢ And your name’s James Abbott, I think ?’ 

ae: 

‘“‘¢ Well, Abbott, don’t leave the yacht till I return. You see there’s 
a cold pie and some bread and cheese there: eat your dinner, and 
I'll come back.’ 

‘Tn about an hour I heard him come back, and Squire Bassett with 
him. I could hear them talking all the way, and somehow felt it was 
about me. So I got up and stood ready. My work was all done and 
my wallet over my shoulder, and the two gentlemen came in, and the 
Squire nodded and said: ‘Good-day, Abbott. My friend Mr. Hamil- 
ton wants a steady, useful fellow to go with him in his yacht to the 
Mediterranean: he’s taken rather a fancy to you, and came to enquire 
of me.’ 

“<The fact is, Abbott,’ said Mr. Hamilton, ‘I’ve had so much 
trouble with my fellows getting drunk, I’ve had no peace of my life ; 
now I’ve a new crew. I don’t want you to do much in working 
the vessel: but a handy man to wait on me, and take charge of 
things, and do any carpentering required, will suit me far better 
than the drunken valet I had to send off before I had had him a 
month.’ 

‘* Here was just what I had been longing for! ‘And how long 
should we be away, sir?’ I asked. 

‘“‘¢ Eighteen months or two years: not more, certainly,’ said Mr. 
Hamilton. 

‘<< T’d like it above all things, sir, and I think I could give you satis- 
faction. I’ve my old mother at home, and I must speak to her 
before I could give anything positive of an answer.’ 

‘*¢ Where does she live ?’ said Mr. Hamilton. 

‘***QOh, I know,’ said the Squire ; ‘ at least my people do; we can 
call this evening, as we pass through the town, and see what Mrs. 
Abbott thinks of it.’ 

‘In the evening Mr. Hamilton came; he shook hands with mother, 
and very pleasant he was ; he talked a good bit, and he told her it 
was extraordinary the difficulty there was in getting sober men, and, 
with his small crew, it would be madness to start if he couldn’t 
depend on them. ‘They’re far worse than animals,’ says he. 
‘Positively a monkey after being once made drunk will never touch 
it again, and just look at men /’ 

“* Well, my dear mother never made any trouble about my going, 
never thought of herself in the matter. ‘Jem,’ she said, ‘ I’m far 
better pleased in my heart that you should get this situation and leave 
me, than that you should have stayed at home married to Susan; 
she never was worth so much as your little finger.’ 
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‘““ Well, we started in the Zsade//a. We touched at Ushant, off the 
coast of France, and then across the Bay of Biscay to Ferrol, then 
Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, and up and down the Mediterranean, 
sometimes staying weeks at one place. I enjoyed it all uncommon ; 
saw Mount Vesuvius smoking, and often watched it at night; it was 
splendid to see the fire rising out of the crater. However, at last the 
time came for us to return home; I had written regular to my mother, 
and heard often from her. I wasn’t sorry when Mr. Hamilton told us we 
were homeward bound. We had the worst storm all through the 
two years off Cape Finisterre, but our little craft weathered it, 
and we reached Southampton in safety two years and one month since 
we left England. 

“As soon as Mr. Hamilton could spare me I was anxious to be 
off home, and I left very early one Thursday morning, to catch the 
six o’clock government train to Exeter. I was going along the 
empty streets at a sharp pace, with a good big bundle on my stick 
over my shoulder, when, all of a sudden, in a narrow dirty street, a 
man half wild rushed out of a mean looking lodging house, and 
said: ‘For heaven’s sake, young man, come in here!’ 

“* Now, young gentlemen, when I began my tale, I was to tell you 
I had never been frightened but once. Now’s the time. 

‘“‘<¢ What for ?’ said I, stopping short. 

‘¢ ¢ He’s hung himself! I’m afraid he’s dead! For heaven’s sake, 
come and help.’ 

‘‘T went in after him up the narrow stair, put my bundle down, and 
followed him into anempty room. The fire-place projected a good 
way, so that there was likea small room on each side of it, which 
might be let to different lodgers. Behind the door, on a large 
hook, a wretched man had indeed hung himself. 

*¢Can you cut him down?’ said my poor shivering guide. ‘I 
had not the strength myself.’ 

‘Who are you ?’ I asked. 

*¢ Only a fellow lodger, nigh as bad off as them: but I came 
to bring the poor wife a sup of tea, and found him here; then I 
heard a step, I ran down and saw you coming along.’ 

** All this was said in a hurried whisper, as I got out my knife ; but I 
could not reach him quite ; the hook was so high, and the bit of rope 
so short. ‘Lean on me,’ said my guide; ‘I could bear your weight 
for a moment, and you could catch hold of the door.’ 

“I got my knee on his back, then one foot on his shoulder to steady 
myself, whilst my left arm grasped hold of the door, and I began cutting 
at the rope. I had cut half through, when my frail support tottered, and 
at the same moment, the door swayed under me. Dropping my knife, 
I clutched at something to recover myself; it was the dead man, and 
down I came to the ground. 

** Down I came, and straight atop of me fell the corpse. I had cut 
more than half through the rope, and the remaining thwarts were not 
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enough to support him when my guide let go, and I caught hold of his 
coat. Young gentlemen, I was frightened then. 

“ Straight upon me fell the dead man. I saw his staring eyes, felt 
his cold face against mine; the horror of it went all through me, 
shivering to my very inside, and I believe I half fainted. When I 
recovered myself we lifted him and laid him straight out behind the 
door, and I sat down on the stairs a bit, to get heart again. 

‘“‘¢There’s no use telling the poor wife,’ whispered little Pegson : 
‘she can’t live over the day; better not tell her. There was a dis- 
tress put in yesterday and all the poor things they had was took from 
them ; only her bed left, as she would not want it long: seen better 
days; brought up quite genteel, they was. I had brought her a cup 
of tea, but no time to give it her, when I found him there. Would 
you, in charity, give it whilst I inform the Police? Pm the oldest 
lodger, and it will be expected of me.’ 

“I was too late for the six o’clock train, so I — to stay where 
I was. He was just going down the stair, when he turned back 
suddenly. ‘Sir, do you know what brought him to ¢ha?,’ pointing to 
the wretched body, ‘and brought them to their miserable state? I 
can tell you: it was nothing but dvizk. He drank everything: wife 
and child might starve, so that he could get a drop of the devil’s 
bottle.’ 

“Then he hurriedly left, and taking up the cup of tea, I went to- 
wards the bed. 

‘There was a little child fast asleep, the mother’s face was hidden, 
and her arms stretched out over the child. At first I thought she 
was dead, but when I gently moved one arm, I heard the quick short 
breathing. I put a spoonful of tea into her mouth, and heard it 
swallowed ; I gave a few more ; then she turned over, and I saw her 
face. Young gentlemen, it was poor Susan—it was indeed! 

‘“* Her eyes were closed, but she took the tea eagerly ; it refreshed 
her. She felt for her child, and her thin fingers moved in his curly 
hair, whilst big tears fell down her cheeks. 

Pegson came back, stepping gently across to me. 

**¢ fas she taken all?’ he said; ‘oh, I’m glad. And the boy 
asleep? Very good.’ 

“¢ Here,’ I said, taking some money from my pocket, ‘ Pegson, 
go and get some food, some milk, a loaf of bread, a little brandy.’ 

*** No, no,’ he said, ‘she wont touch that; never would, poor soul. 
She said she knew what brandy had brought him to, and she would 
never wet her lips with it, were she dying ever so.’ 

**<«Then what you think best: something for the child, and some 
meat for yourself,’ I answered. Well, young gentlemen, she re- 
cognised me before she died, and told me a bit of her history. ‘It 
was drink,’ she said, ‘that ruined him. We moved about from one 
town to another,’ she said, ‘and we got poorer and poorer, and the 
poorer we got the more he drank. Oh, James, how badly I behaved 
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to you, and you so kind! If any girl was ever sorely punished for 
her flirting, foolish, deceitful ways, it’s me. And what I could have 
seen in him, I’m sure I’ve often wondered !’ 

* She could hardly draw her breath, and I was afraid of her speak- 
ing too much. ‘Oh, but I’ve so little time,’ she said, ‘so little 
time ; and I want to tell you all before he comes in again.’ 

“She did not know, and she could not see the ghastly thing lying in 
that ugly corner, as I did. I had never recognized him. I doubt if 
even his own mother would have known him now. 

“‘¢Qh, James,’ she continued, ‘I’m ashamed to ask you, but what 
can I do? I can’t die in peace and think of his father having 
him!’ and with her thin trembling hands, she pushed her boy’s 
curly head towards me. I promised I would take him and rear 
him as if he had been my own, and she cried and blessed me. She 
only said a few words after I had promised. ‘I took him to 
Church: Harry, Harry,’ she repeated, to show that was his name. 
I knelt down, and said, ‘Our Father.’ ‘God bless you,’ she said, 
and never spoke again. In an hour or so it was all over. 

**T got Pegson to arrange about her funeral and she was buried that 
same evening ; him and me followed her to the grave, with the baby 
in my arms. Then I made poor Pegson a present, and leaving that 
wretched house, went to the Railway Inn, near the station, where I 
was to start from next morning. Mother didn’t know when I was 
coming, so she had not been frightened at me not arriving; I had only 
written I would get away as soon as Mr. Hamilton could spare me. 

“I had a good bit to go by coach at the end, but we reached 
Ilfracombe at last, and catching hold of a boy, I bade him run to 
Mrs. Abbott, and tell her a sailor man told him to say James Abbott 
would be home that evening: soI found mother all ready on the 
look out for me. She looked surprised at the child at first. ‘ It’s 
poor Susan’s, mother,’ I said; so she gave him a drink of milk, 
and then took him off with some hot water, and brought him down 
again, looking quite different. 

‘Mrs. Hobbs had died whilst I was away, and the few friends we 
had, mother told about Harry. But he grew up to call her Granny, 
and me father always, and he always said his name was Harry 
Abbott, and I never said nothing against it. He was the very image 
of his poor mother, her pretty light curly hair and all; didn’t feature 
or favour his father, even in a look, and that was a comfort. As he 
grew bigger, nothing would please him but the sea: and so when he 
was about fifteen, and I had a letter from Mr. Hamilton to say he 
had come into a large property and married, and was going to take 
Lady Hamilton (he was Sir John Hamilton now), a trip in one of 
the best yachts ever built, and if I had a mind he’d be glad of me 
to go with them—lI spoke to mother, and we agreed to accept, and 
I offered Harry to go along with me. 

“So we two joined the Zmera/d at Devonport. I thought if 
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Harry liked it as he expected, he should enlist on board a man-of- 
war afterwards. We were only to be a year away. Ten months 
had passed, and we had left Madeira homeward bound; there had 
been a bit of a squall and a heavy sea running all day, and I had 
taken a turn of the watch, as I often did to save Harry: he was 
growing fast, and I liked him to get the morning watch as much as 
possible, not to break his rest. So I had just turned in at 8 bells, 
(that’s four o’clock,) and was dozing off, when I was sure I heard a 
cry of ‘ Father, father !’ 

‘‘ Before I could leap out of my berth, came that dreadful sound, 
‘Man overboard !’ 

‘“‘T was up in no time, and tore along the deck. The yacht had hove 
to, so I seized the rope they were just going to throw to him, and 
plunged in. The sun was rising and it was quite light, but a heavy 
sea on still. I saw his curly head above the water as I leaped over- 
board, and swam for dear life towards him, but the sea was rough, 
and they thought on board he had struck against something in 
falling. 

‘‘T never saw my Harry again—never saw his curly head no more. 
They hauled me back on board, more dead than alive, and when I 
came to myself again, we were plunging along with a stiff breeze, 
ten knots an hour. I knew we had left Harry miles behind, all 
alone in his watery grave.” 

‘Oh, captain,” said the two Sinclairs, ‘‘I am so sorry !” 

They had altered their position several times as the interest in- 
creased, but now they stood up by him, and put a hand kindly on 
each shoulder. ‘I am so sorry,” they repeated. 

‘* How long ago is it?” said Alfred. 

** Well, sir, this day twenty-four years I landed in Southampton, 
and it’s nearly eight years since Harry’s death: he was nearly sixteen. 
Mother said she thought he was about fourteen months old when I 
brought him home that night. I often think when him and me, 
please the Lord, meet again, will he call me Father still, or will he 
know that I wasn’t his father. ‘They know everything up yonder, no 
doubt,” said Abbott, looking up at the blue sky, “and I often 
wonder. I never told a real lie about it to him, never. Sometimes 
he would ask me how long he had been at Ilfracombe, and I could 
tell him since he was little more than he was a twelvemonth old. And 
where had he been before; I could tell him that too; and if he 
asked, was he born at Southampton, I used to say yes, for I could 
not tell of any other place for certain. So I did my best to tell no 
lie. Often he’d ask, was I very fond of his mother? perhaps he 
thought it strange I was away with Mr. Hamilton when he was born, 
that made him ask that; but I could truly say, ‘ Yes my lad, I was— 
very fond ;’ that was truth any how: so I hope if he understands 
now all wasn’t just as he thought, whilst he was with us, that he 
sees how I did it for the best all the while—I hope he does. 
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‘A more dutiful, good lad to me and his Granny, as he always called 
her, could not have been; no son ever behaved better to his father than 
my Harry didto me, never; and no father could have been prouder 
of his lad, nor missed him more sorely when he was taken away, 
than me—lI’m certain sure of that. Almost too pretty for a youngster 
he was ; his eyes as blue as the skies, and his face so sweet and fresh, 
like a basket of white hearts tillhe got sunburnt a bit, and his hair 
all bright and curly, just like his poor mother’s. 

“‘When we joined at Devonport, Sir John looked at him and then 
at me, and said, ‘Why, Abbott, he’s not a bit like you!’ and I said, 
‘No Sir, he’s the image of his mother.’ And Lady Hamilton said, 
‘I’m afraid your mother was sorry to part with you,’ and Harry 
answered, so innocent like: ‘ Mother’s dead, my lady.’ 

*‘ Lady Hamilton took his picture a many times. ‘I want to drawa 
sailor boy,’ she said, ‘and Harry will do beautifully ;’ so she had 
him in the cabin often and gave him fruit or sweet biscuits: very 
kind she was. She gave me one of the pictures of him afterwards, 
the best she had, she said, and I have it betwixt the leaves of my 
Bible. 

‘“‘T had never read my Bible much, young gentlemen, before I lost 
him. I used to sit and listen whilst my mother read a chapter, or 
a bit of one, before we went to bed, out of respect, but I had never 
taken to it much myself; now since Harry went, I’ve read a deal of 
it, and particular all the chapters about Heaven. It must be a 
grand place, a very grand place. One verse says, there shall be no 
more sea—but another talks of a sea of glass, and the beautiful 
fruit and leaves of gold, and gates made of one pearl, and all them 
precious stones. 

“T don’t suppose myself they’re the little bits of things we call gold 
and precious stones here, but only as we set more store by them 
than anything else in this world, the Lord has used them to show 
us how beautiful everything will be; more beautiful than ear has 
ever heard of, or eye has ever seen, or mind can think, however 
clever the mind may be. 

“Tt isn’t always the cleverest that sees or hears or understands most, 
though, by no means. It’s the innocent mind that thanks God for 
making everything beautiful or wonderful that gets most knowledge 
and most pleasure, to my thinking. 

‘“‘T mind always the difference I saw in a clever man that came from 
London, and I heard knew the names of every fish, and every shell, 
and every stone in the kingdom, and his little girl. They came down 
here one day ; she had her basket and red cloak on, and was running 
about picking up every thing she could find, and all of a sudden she 
came near me. I was sitting on that rock yonder; and lifting up the 
seaweed, she saw some of them sea anemones; so she called out, ‘Papa, 
papa, oh, do come here!’ And he came—very fond of her he seemed 
—and she said, ‘ Did you ever see anything so beautiful, papa!’ And 
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he patted her head and said, ‘ Oh, that’s only a’—something or other 
with a very long name I can’t remember ; it was not English he spoke, 
and passed on; and she stood still, with her hands clasped behind 
her, looking at them, and at last she said half shyly to me: ‘ Don’t 
you think it was good of God to make these things so beautiful with 
these bright blue spots, just like a tiny necklace of blue forget-me- 
nots: and if I hadn’t found them, there was nothing but the seaweed 
to see them, besides God Himselt.’ And TI said, ‘ Yes, my dear, I 
think it was, and if you see these anemones in the water, you'll think 
them more beautiful still.’ .And I showed her some shells, and things 
she had never seen, for it was her first visit to the sea—that was. 

‘* But indeed, young gentlemen, it must be time for you to run 
home, I expect, for your dinner, and I hope I haven’t kept you too 
long.” 

‘Oh, no, captain, not a bit too long,” said Alfred. ‘I’ve been 
wishing mother had heard you, for she would have written a story 
directly about it if she had.” 

“Would she, sir?” said Abbott, smiling, ‘‘ you’d better tell it her 
then ; but it would be rare odd to see all about an old fellow like me 
in a book. Good-day, sit, good-day.” 

The boys sprang up the steep path leading to the town: but in a 
few moments, Alfred came tearing back, catching Abbott before he 
pulled off in his boat. 

‘““ We want to know, captain, about your mother ; you did not tell 
us. Is she dead ?” he asked slowly. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said Abbott, quietly. ‘I’ve been alone in the world 
now these five years.” 

‘I’m so sorry about Harry,” said the boy, taking the rough hand 
in his own; ‘so very sorry.” 

“ Thank you kindly, Mr. Alfred. Ill be ready for your fishing at 
sunset, if you’ve a mind. Good-day, sir; there’s your brother up 
there waiting for you, you’d better be off; it’s nigh upon two o’clock.” 


M. E. G. 





THE ROYAL MAUSOLEUM, FROGMORE. 


By E. H. Hupson, AuTHOR oF ‘‘ LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRussIA.” 


HEN Queen Victoria marked the site for a mausoleum to be 

the resting-place, wherein the noble form of her beloved 

husband was to pass through the hidden mysteries of death to the 

glorious manifestations of resurrection, it was natural that she should 

choose a spot near the mound on which stood the mausoleum lately 
erected to her mother. 

While the Duchess of Kent was passing through the latter years of 
her wonderfully unselfish life—a life devoted to her child, and to the 
best interests of the nations and peoples over whom that daughter 
was providentially ordained to rule—the watchful mother resided at 
Frogmore House whenever the Court was at Windsor. During 
these tranquil closing years the Duchess took much pleasure in the 
grounds surrounding her home. Evidences of this still remain to be 
looked on with warm heart-felt interest. Among them stands a very 
beautiful We//ingtonca planted by her hand. 

From the morning until the evening of life a garden allures to 
healthful exercise of both bodily and mental powers, brings out that 
most excellent talent—the faculty which enables us to realize unseen 
spiritual operations, by observing and reflecting on the effectual 
_ operations of nature. 

The Duchess expressed a wish to her daughter and the Prince 
Consort that she might be laid in the garden which she loved so well, 
and suggested the mound on which the mausoleum now stands. For 
she liked the idea that when they walked with their children in Frog- 
more gardens they would think of her as they passed it. The 
chosen site was then occupied by a small temple, erected by King 
George the Third, on a thickly-wooded mound, separated from the 
surrounding garden by a dark stream. The works of the tomb- 
house prepared for the Duchess of Kent were begun during her life 
time. We may well believe that as the eyes of that courageous 
Christian woman looked on the large unhewn stones, saw them con- 
veyed to the appointed spot, and fitted into the positions they were 
henceforth to occupy, that each stone might do its part towards 
upholding the substantial edifice, the rising walls must have awakened 
echoes of the voice of God speaking in that garden—must have 
brought to mind many a precious passage of His Holy Word con- 
cerning the One Foundation, and all that rests upon it. 

Being on the side of a hill, the tomb had a cave-like appearance 
before the superstructure was added, after the interment of the 
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Duchess. Her Royal Highness died in the 75th year of her age, 
A.D. 1861—the year so deeply marked as a year of bereavement. 

During the nine last months of the Prince Consort’s life, the 
Duchess of Kent’s mausoleum was the object on which his warm 
heart expended most of its feeling and energy. The Prince assisted 
Her Majesty in designing the mausoleum, and devoted a great deal 
of time to actually superintending the work as it progressed. Con- 
sequently it now possesses a double interest, as the monument erected 
over the remains of Queen Victoria’s excellent mother, and, more- 
over, as the last completely reared by the Prince Consort; charac- 
terized by his deep religious convictions, his simple genuine feeling, 
so free from every kind of ostentation, and his distinguished talents 
and pure taste. . 

The circular mausoleum is in the Greek style: the exterior of the 
dome is covered with copper, and surmounted with a stone balus- 
trade. ‘The frieze below is of polished granite with bronze festoons. 
Sixteen Ionic pillars of polished grey Penrhyn granite, with bronzed 
capitals and bases, support the dome. The cornice above the pillars 
is surmounted by a parapet, on which stand sixteen vases as terminals 
above the pillars. On the cornice immediately over the pillars is the 
Latin inscription which encircles the dome: — “ Victoriae Mariae 
Lovisae, Cantii Dvcissae, Matris, Dilectissimae, Reliqvis, Conser- 
vandis, Hoc, Templvm, Pietatis, Monvmentvm, Consecrarvnt Victoria, 
Britt. Regina, Et. Albertvs, Consors, Eivs, An. Sal. 1861.” 

The circular edifice is entirely surrounded by a broad terrace, 
from which you ascend to the door, remarkable for the graceful palm 
branches on its bronze panels, cast from drawings made by the Prince 
Consort. | 

The interior is richly decorated. The fresco painting in the lower 
part of the dome, under the blue glass and gold stars, represents the 
Saviour (as the central figure opposite the door), and on the right and 
left are three angels in each semicircle. These figures, with their 
surrounding ornaments of many colours, were all composed and 
painted by I. Frankl. 

The statuary below, a white circle formed by cherubs’ heads, is by 
Theed. 

The walls are painted as if hung with crimson, on which a splendid 
pattern of armorial bearings is displayed in gold. This was drawn 
by L. Gruner, and painted by A, Miiller.* 

The mausoleum is lighted from the very top, chiefly from above 
the arch of the dome. The light streaming through the painted 
glass, on which we notice the symbol of the descending dove, throws 
a golden glow over the floor of inlaid marbles, and on the white 
marble statue of the Duchess. The Prince Consort half mudelled 
the head of that statue; and, indeed, the whole was completed by 


* The floor of inlaid marbles is the work of Messrs. Poole and Sons. 
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Theed under His Royal Highness’s direction, as he worked from 
recollection. ‘The features and expression of the countenance, and 
the attitude of the standing figure, altogether presents an admirable 
likeness. ‘Theed excels in bringing out minute details; his drapery 
is wonderfully chiselled ; we see not only the folds, but also the texture 
of the dress, and the pattern of the lace. 

The Duchess is leaning against a pillar on which she rests her right 
arm. On the sides of this pilaster are sculptured fine medallion 
profile likenesses of the Prince of Leiningen and the Duke of Kent, 
and their armorial bearings enclosed in wreaths of olive. 

On the front of the pedestal, under the names of the deceased 
and date of her death, we read these words :— 


‘“* Her children shall arise up and call her blessed.” —Prov. xxxi. 28. 
** Long as the heart beats life within her breast, 
Thy child will bless thee, guardian mother mild, 


And far away thy memory will be blest 
By children of the children of thy child !” 


By the Queen’s desire these lines were composed for the purpose 
by Alfred Tennyson. 

The coffin of the late Duchess of Kent is enclosed in a sarco- 
phagus of dark grey granite. It stands in the small vaulted chamber 
—the actual tomb prepared under her own direction. The rough 
rock-work of the exterior wall, and the substantial door, give the 
consistently sepulchral aspect to this lower part of the edifice. The 
terracated stone work, with the steps right and left, leading up from 
the first landing, were not in the original plan, but were suggested 
by the Crown Princess of Prussia in 1862. On that first landing, 
between the lowest steps of the opposite flights, is a niche in the 
wall containing a bust of Princess Feodora, wife of Prince Hohen- 
loe Langenburg, daughter of the Duchess of Kent by her first 
husband, Prince Leiningen. This bust was also executed by Theed. 
The Latin inscription beneath informs the reader that it was placed 
beside the tomb of the mother lamented by them both, by her only 
sister Queen Victoria, in the year of Grace 1873. 

When about to ascend the highest flight of steps, you pass between 
a pair of pretty bronze statues, by Geifs, of Berlin, after Ranch— 
two children, one reading the Gospel, the other holding a plate, as if 
asking alms. They seem to have been placed here to represent 
Faith and Charity. 

To the terrace that surrounds this mausoleum, flowers of each 
passing season are brought to use their influence—gentle, but some- 
times powerful—over the human heart. The view obtained there is 
pleasing from. its peculiarly tranquil character. Enclosed by trees, 
except where a vista opens it to the extensive park beyond, the 
seclusion of the scene is perfect. ‘The winding stream is the most 
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remarkable feature; on its smooth surface everything is reflected as 
on a mirror; and as it approaches Frogmore House it spreads out 
into a fine piece of ornamental water before the south front of the 
house. 

In the garden, very near the Duchess of Kent’s mausoleum, there 
now stands a tall elegant cross, in dark grey granite, erected by 
Queen Victoria, to the dear memory of a friend, who was for many 
years lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of Kent, Augusta, fifth daughter 
of Thomas Bruce, seventh Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 

Thirty years of her active life were spent in the service of the 
Queen and the Duchess of Kent. She married the Dean of West- 
minster in 1864. Lady Augusta Stanley lies in Westminster Abbey. 

When seen from a little distance, the general effect of the 
Duchess of Kent’s mausoleum is good. It is a graceful temple-like 
edifice, standing high above the river that isolates it. In the 
classical beauty of its form and decoration ; in its whiteness, giving 
back the sunshine and contrasting with the shade; in its solitude, it 
glimmers through the branches and rises superior to them all, guiding 
the eye upward to the clear blue sky. Round its base a wilderness 
of trees, bushes, and bending shrubs deepen the darkness of the 
stream by casting their shadows on it. Here and there we catch the 
wavering image of something connected with the resting places of the 
dead ; and from one point a sweet picture of home life is sometimes 
very clearly reflected—the custodian’s lodge, near the porch over the 
gates which shut in the grounds of the Royal Mausoleum. Lights 
and shades harmonizing with the flow of thought, lead us to rest 
beside the bridge to meditate upon the peaceful scene. 

The bees humming among the flowers, the birds twittering and 
replying to one another, will not Jet us dream too deeply—will not 
let our vivid imagination ramble, as it fain would do, too far away 
from this green earth on which we should thankfully abide, patiently 
wait, until we are called, one by one, to go up higher, to look upon a 
world untouched by sin or sorrow. 

The Prince Consort’s mausoleum is only 400 yards, scarcely three 
minutes’ walk, from that of the Duchess of Kent, but the undulations 
of the ground, and the intervening trees, prevent the one from being 
distinctly seen from the other during the leafy months of summer 
and early autumn. 

In the year 1862, a portion of the enclosed strictly private 
grounds lying between Frogmore and the fine double avenue called 
the Long Walk, appeared well adapted to be consecrated as a 
burial-place, for already several grand old trees had imparted to it 
a venerable aspect. Three of these were especially taken under 
consideration when the building was planned. A tall fir tree was 
left to mark the centre of the side opposite the entrance, and two 
noble trees—a spreading cedar of Lebanon and a red cedar—were 
permitted to stand, the one on the right hand and the other on the 
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left, like sentinels guarding the approach to the lower entrance gates 
at the foot of the granite steps. 

Nearer to those gates a pair of slender cypresses, planted by the 
Queen, are growing well, and the adjacent lawn is made interesting 
by many a flourishing young tree planted by her Majesty, or by some 
member or friend of the Royal family. Every one of them is marked 
by a label which gives the planter’s name and the date. 

From this smooth, pleasant lawn, looking across the river on the 
farther bank, we see a tall Runic cross. It recalls words of the son 
of Fingal, and reminds us of the far-off island of Iona, a burial- 
place of ancient kings and heroes. Very appropriate is that rough 
stone to bear the name of a man whose character was indeed a rock 
—a portion of the rock of Truth, which existed before the light by 
which we see it was shed upon it. This monument bears the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

**TO THE MEMORY OF BARON STOCKMAR. 
Born August 22nd, 1787; died July 9th, 1863. 
The beloved and faithful friend of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, 
and the Royal Family. 
This Cross was placed here by Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, A.D. 1864.” 


How inscrutable a dispensation of Providence it must have seemed 
to Baron Stockmar, when the Prince, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, was suddenly snatched away, cut off in the prime of man- 
hood, while he himself was living on beyond the three score years 
and ten. 

‘“‘ The death of Prince Albert,” says Max Miiller, ‘‘ was the death- 
blow to Stockmar’s dearest and brightest hopes; he had felt for 
him the pride of a father, the love of a brother, and the devotion 
of an old and faithful servant. What others have said of the Prince 
Consort after his death, Stockmar said during his life.” 

More than four years before the death of the Prince, the Baron, 
on account of his failing health, had retired from the English Court 
to his native Coburg. In 1860 the Queen and Prince visited 
that place. Little could it then have been foreseen that it was the 
last time the Prince and the Baron were to meet in this world. In 
1862 the widowed Queen saw him there, and when Her Majesty 
showed him photographs of the departed one, enshrined in both 
their hearts, he exclaimed, ‘My dear good Prince. How happy 
I shall be to see him again! And it will not be long.” 

At this time the old man had the consolation of seeing a young 
friend, whom he had lovingly watched from her earliest infancy, re- 
joicing in the development of her more than commonly-gifted mind. 
The Princess Royal, then Princess Frederick William of Prussia, 
with her husband, spent some time at Coburg. “Very often the 
people saw their Royal Highnesses wending their way on foot to 
Baron Stockmar’s quiet house in the Weber Gasse.” 
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The proposed Mausoleum to be erected at Frogmore must have 
then been sometimes spoken of, for already the Queen had ordered 
it to be built, and had confided the preparation of the design to 
Professor Ludwig Gruner, of Dresden, and Mr. M. A. Humbert, 
of London. The first stone was laid by the Queen, surrounded by 
her children, who were in England at the time. It bears this inscrip- 
tion :-— 

‘* The foundation stone of this building, erected by Queen Victoria in pious remem- 
brance of her great and good husband, was laid by her on the 15th day of March, 
A.D. 1862. ‘ Blessed are they that sleep in the Lord,’” 

Under the management of Mr. Dines, the building proceeded with 
great rapidity, and the ceremony of consecration was performed on 
the 17th of December, 1862, by the Bishop of Oxford. On the 
following morning, before the break of day, the remains of the 
Prince Consort were removed from the Royal vault at St. George’s 
Chapel, and placed in the new building, in a stone sarcophagus. 
On the 26th of November, 1868, they were finally enclosed in the 
marble sarcophagus. 

The ground plan of the Mausoleum consists of a central octagon, 
thirty feet in diameter, from which project four recesses or chapels, 
which give to the whole the form of the Greek cross. The chapels 
are connected by corridors. A dome surmounts the central octagon. 
The entrance porch, on the east side, is approached by two flights of 
steps. 

The exterior of the building is entirely composed of granite and 
Portland stone ; the lower portion, to the height of ten or eleven feet, 
being granite, placed in four layers. The upper portion of the edi- 
fice is of Portland stone and pink granite from the Isle of Mull.* 

The sixteen polished columns supporting the windows that light 
the octagon, and also the six that stand in pairs, one on each side 
of the three large windows which light the chapels, are of deep red 
Peterhead granite. All the small polished columns holding less 
important positions are half Cairngall and half Rubieston, both 
blue Scotch granites of lighter and darker shade. 

The polished columns in the porch and doorway are monolithic, 
of Lamorna granite—a dark green porphyrous granite with a mottled 
appearance ; it comes from Cornwall. 

The pavement under the porch is of inlaid marbles. The Irish 
green predominates; a very pretty sea-green. It comes from the 
mountains of Connemara on the west coast of Ireland. 

The building, by means of transepts called chapels, branches out 
to north, south, east, and west; but the grand old trees to be 
included in the plan seem to have been more thought of than the 
points of the compass. 


* The four layers which constitute the lower part of the exterior walls are-- 
r. Red granite, from the Isle of Mull. 2. Deep red Peterhead, from Aberdeen. 
3- Dark green, from Guernsey. 4. Light grey, from Devonshire. 
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It is elevated considerably above the level of the ground, the 
whole floor being supported by massive brick vaults, which form 
chambers with loop-holes for the purposes of ventilation, and to 
guard the superstructure from getting damp. The foundation stone 
is the only interesting object in this basement. 

Looking upward, as you stand at the foot of the steps, in front 
of the entrance, your eye will be arrested by the circular medallion 
in alto relievo inserted in the upper part of the porch. It is a head 
of the Saviour, in terra cotta, was sent from Germany as a present 
to the Prince Consort, not long before his fatal illness, by his eldest 
daughter. Admiring it as a work of art, Her Royal Highness had 
given it to her father with pleasure, little thinking where it would 
be permanently fixed. There is also another circular medallion, on 
which is the monogram of the Queen and the Prince Consort, with 
the figures that show the date, 1862, inclosed in a wreath of palm 
branches: this is built into the main wall of the first recess or 
chapel; consequently is in the gable above the porch. 

The wide steps which give a stately appearance to this beautiful 
but small edifice, lead up to the entrance porch on the eastern side 
of the Mausoleum. ‘The lower flight is of mottled grey granite from 
Devonshire. The parapet on each side being of deep red Peter- 
head granite from Aberdeen. The upper flight is of dull black 
Galway marble, which has a very sombre effect. 

Arrived at the porch, you stand on a polished pavement of inlaid 
marbles, consisting of Sicilian white, Emperor red, Irish green, and 
Bardiglio, a deep blue marble from Carrara. 

The angels in the upper part of the wall of the porch are from 
the cartoons of Professor Schonherr, of Dresden, and the frieze 
running round three sides of the porch, and above the inscription 
over the portal displays the royal arms, and otherwise introduces 
relief and colour. 

To the right and left of the entrance to the porch there will 
shortly be placed two large bronze statues modelled by Adolph 
Braymann, of Brunswick, and cast by M. Howald, of the same 
town. These statues are to represent the Angel of Resurrection, 
and the Angel of Judgment. The walls of the porch are still in an 
unfinished state, they are to be richly adorned with angels bearing 
palm-branches, and at their feet a frieze in relief with emblems and 
initials. 

The ceiling of the porch is of Venetian Mosaic, furnished by 
Dr. Salviati, of Venice. 

Above the bronze entrance gates, in the same metal, on the upper 
part of the portal, is the Latin inscription :— 

ALBERTI PRINCIPIS QVOD MORTALE ERAT 

HOC IN SEPVLCHRO DEPONI VOLVIT VIDVA 

MCERENS VICTORIA REGINA A.D. MDCCCLXII, 

VALE DESIDERATISSIME ! 
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HIC DEMVM CONQVIESCAM TECVM 
TECVM IN CHRISTO CONSVRGAM. 


All that was subject to death ot Prince Albert 
His mourning widow, Queen Victoria, 
Desired to be deposited in this sepulchre. 
Adieu, missed and regretted one, 

Here may I at length with Thee repose, 

In Christ, with Thee arise. 

This epitaph, cast in bronze, is immediately over the beautiful open- 
work brass gates which admit to the interior of the Mausoleum. 
The pattern of the brass and bronze trellis-work is appropriate as it is 
elegant—a running pattern of trefoil twining with rue: the former 
an emblem of faith in the Holy Trinity, the latter an emblem of 
sorrow, one of the bitter things with which the Hand of Love and 
Mercy flavours ‘‘ The Goblet of Life.’"* The strawberry leaf is 
also introduced. All these emblems are suitably heraldic. The 
rue is the heraldic leaf of the Saxon dynasty; the shamrock is 
emblazoned in the arms of the triune kingdom over which Queen 
Victoria reigns, and the time honoured tradition concerning it 
deserves to live for ever though it is but a pre-historic legend.t 

The interior of the Mausoleum is carried out in the Italian 
cinque cento style. ‘The Prince Consort was not only a patron, but 
also a hearty lover of art. He looked through both art and nature 
up to nature’s God—looked up with the single eye. Our Lord 
and Saviour said “If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light.” 

The Prince had diligently cultivated his taste for art, not only for 
the sake of his own gratification, but also because he felt that in his 
position, increase of knowledge, expansion of sympathy in every 
direction must tend to increase his power of usefulness. In 1839, 
the year before his marriage, Prince Albert visited Rome. The 
paintings of Raphael must have especially pleased him, as his 
recollections of them induced him to commence what is now well 
known as the Windsor Raphael Collection—now nearly complete, 
and the most perfect in existence. 

When giving her instructions to Professor Ludwig Gruner, under 
whose direction every inch of the work was done, the Queen was no 
doubt herself impelled by the desire to consult the taste of her 
departed husband. When wall-painting had to be thought of, his 
Raphael collection was referred to; consequently, within the 

* “The Goblet of Life.” A Poem, by Longfellow. 

+ The legend narrates the story of the landing of St. Patrick on the coast of 
Ireland, and the violence against which he had to contend when endeavouring to 
convert the natives to Christianity ; until, by the help of the shamrock, he had 
persuaded them to acknowledge the Trinity in Unity. Plucking a trefoil, he said— 
‘*Ts it not as possible for the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be one, as for these 
three leaves to grow upon a single stalk?” By means of this illustration St. 


Patrick gained tke attention of the wild pagans ; they reflected, believed, and 
understood as much of the Divine mystery as is revealed to man. 
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Mausoleum the painting by Consoni, in the arch over the doorway, is 
from one of the great Italian master’s noblest works—from one of 
the grand old frescoes in the Stanza della Segnatura of the Vatican. 

In the original painting Raphael grouped the three allegorical 
figures, Fortitude, Prudence, and Moderation, round the arch above 
a window, and put Justice over head in the ceiling, thus symbolically 
representing the four cardinal virtues. 

In the mausoleum we see Prudence, or Wisdom, in the centre, 
Fortitude on her right, and Moderation on her left hand. 

Fortitude is represented in a sitting posture, her figure turning 
towards a lion standing at her right side, her left hand being on the 
lion’s neck. She is partly clad in armour, the cuirass protects the 
bosom and heart ; she wears a helmet surmounted by a wreath of oak, 
and the right leg, which is put prominently forward, from beneath 
the drapery, is defended by the buskin, as if to signify, that the foot 
of virtue is forearmed, ever ready to pursue her daily path through the 
midst of her foes, always guarded against the dangers of sudden sur- 
prise. In her right hand Fortitude grasps a young oak tree, bearing 
acorns, the emblem of growing strength and of victory. She is at- 
tended not only by the lion, but also by a winged genius, a messenger 
from some higher sphere. 

Prudence, or Wisdom, the symbolical figure which occupies the 
central position, has two faces looking in opposite directions—that of 
a young woman and an old man—to signify, that in this virtue the 
peculiar characteristics of youth and age, and of both sexes, are 
blended. It is weight, that faculty on which depends the right 
balance of the mind. Prudence looks both behind her and before her 
—prepares for the future, while contemplating the past. On her 
breast she wears the egis, or shield of Minerva, the goddess of Wisdom. 
A winged genius is helping her to hold up a mirror in front of the 
young face, to indicate that self-inspection and reflection are neces- 
sary to prudence. Another genius waves a torch before the old 
man’s face, to show that the light of experience is valued and used 
by the wise and prudent. 

Moderation, or Temperance, is a graceful figure. The head is bound 
as if by a linen band passed under the chin. Between the fingers of 
her right hand she holds the bit of a long bridle, the left hand lightly 
holds the reins, but as if ready to draw them instantly, should they 
need to be tightened. A genius seated near her is pointing with his 
forefinger to either the mouth-piece of the bridle, or to the sky above. 

Raphael was fond of introducing genii into his pictures. They be- 
longed to classical mythology and preserved poetical memories of a 
bygone age, when the ancient Romans believed that every person had 
his own genius, a spiritual being who introduced him into life, ac- 
companied him through its course, and conducted him out of it at 
the close of his career. 

The lessons that may be drawn from Raphael’s beautiful allegory 
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are good for every generation of men, and for every condition ot 
society. A christian needs as much as a heathen to be impressed with 
the conviction that vital internal energy, as symbolized by the young 
fruitful oak tree, and also something outside self, as symbolized by the 
armour—both human and superhuman life and strength are needed 
by all who have to take part in the struggle of life: that prudence | 
cannot exist with those who look neither backward nor forward on 
their path, who neither ponder on the things that the Lord hath 
done, nor consider their own ways. Under God’s blessing, prudence 
develops into wisdom, or rather, they prove to be identical. 

Moderation, holding her long bridle, says to every one who now 
looks up to her, as she said thousands of years ago: ‘‘ Throw this 
bridle over all whom it is thine to rule or to guide, but above all, 
throw it over thyself, for there can be no consistent temperance but 
that obtained by means of self-restraint and self-control.”* 

The cardinal virtues deserve that distinguished appellation. The 
Latin word cardo means a hinge. Oh, how much turns upon these 
hinges! Has Christ destroyed them and the moral laws that hung 
upon them, or is He using them in His own Church, which He is 
building : and will they remain after all the scaffolding has been re- 
moved, when everything that was useful only while the building was 
going on has been taken away, and that Church stands forth in its 
perfect beauty of holiness ? 

The text beneath the picture answers this question :— He that 
overcometh shall be clothed in white raiment.” —Rev. ii. 5. 

Equally edifying is the parallel passage—iii. 12.—‘* Him that 
overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God.” 

Turning away from this wall-painting, the only one in the Mauso- 
leum not taken from the Old or New Testament, we will step on 
directly into the Octagon to take a general view of the interior. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


* In the original fresco by Raphael, at the Vatican, Prudence, Fortitude, and 
Moderation are connected with ‘‘ Jurisprudence ;”’ as if to indicate that, without the 
co-operation of these virtues, Jurisprudence would fail to reach its end, 














HOW FARMER REES FOUND HIS MEMORY. 
By ANNE BEALE, 


HE farm of Manorgwyn, or the White Manor, was situated 
about five miles from our town of Trefavon. It was a place 
of traditions, having been in the olden time the seat of a branch of 
the renowned family of Ap Shenkin, and was still a house of some 
pretension. It lay beneath Brynmawr, or Big Hill, and had, on its 
right, woods well stocked with game; on its left, a pond swarming 
with ducks and geese; in front, a somewhat disorderly garden ; and 
at the back, a well-kept farmyard. There were signs of plenty on 
all sides. The whitest and plumpest of sheep roamed the hill, and 
well-to-do black cattle, relieved by an occasional Alderney cow, 
grazed in the meadows or drank from the sparkling brook that 
coursed through them. Fields of wheat and barley, surrounded by 
flowering hedgerows, throve hard by; and hay-fields were abundant. 
The manor, or farmhouse, contained some relics of past grandeur, 
possessing a large wainscoted hall, with an ornamented ceiling, and 
other quaint apartments, with deep-set, stone-framed oriel windows. 
Some of these old rooms were used as granaries, or cheese and apple 
rooms, while others were appropriated to the family. Of course 
they were haunted by Ap Shenkins of past generations, and equally 
of course, the ghost stories, though current, could never be demon- 
strated: therefore it was impossible to tell what these wandering 
spirits thought of the fall and decline of their ancestral halls. 

The furniture of the still inhabited rooms was certainly not so welt 
cared for as the stock and crop outside, and betrayed tokens of the 
absence of the delicate feminine touch. ‘The symptoms proved the 
disease, for the tenant of Manorgwyn was a bachelor. This was the 
more to be lamented, as there were numerous spinsters who would 
gladly have united his and their solitary condition into a perfect 
whole. But Rees, Manorgwyn, as this worthy was called, had some- 
thing better to do than to dawdle after spinsters, how beautiful and 
housewifely soever they might be. He had never seen a woman 
that he admired half as much as his favourite animals, or whom he 
considered as worthy of note as a field of waving corn. He thought 
them all very well in their way, but fancied he could do better with- 
out them. 

Mr. Matthew Rees was a fine portly man of some forty or fifty 
years of age. Single blessedness certainly agreed with him, for his 
face was smooth and rosy, his eyes bright, his hair still unstreaked 
with grey, and his voice as clear and loud as the clearest and loudest 
of the Llanfach Church bells. Indeed, Nadolig, the clerk, was wont 
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to say that when Rees, Manorgwyn joined in the psalms, ’twas like 
the bellowing of his own prize bull. Nevertheless, he was more 
musical than the clerk suspected, and sang as good a song at dinners, 
social or agricultural, as anyone else. Not being, as it is called, a 
family man, business and appointments multiplied upon him to such 
an extent that his friends, particularly Dr. Jones, would jocularly tell 
him that he might as well have a score of children as lose his head 
over the affairs of the whole parish. 

This “loss of his head ” was his sorest trouble. He was such an 
absent man that he would sometimes seriously reflect whether he 
could have been present when he came into the world. Still this 
absence of mind rarely interfered with his daily or weekly duties. 
He transacted all his business as methodically as if he had been a 
machine wound up; but if anything new or unforeseen occurred, it 
he were expected to remember a date or a name, or to act out of the 
usual routine, the machine got out of order at once. And no wonder. 
When one has not only a large farm to superintend and support, but 
is right-hand man to the chairman of the Board of Guardians, 
churchwarden, secretary to the Agricultural Society, adjudicator at 
agricultural shows and ploughing matches, referee in cases of dispute, 
and goodness knows what besides, who can wonder if memory fail, 
and absence of mind be the result ? 

This was Farmer Rees’s case. He had undertaken a parish instead 
of a wife and family, and it was too much for him. He possessed, 
however, two Memoria Technicas—one within doors, one without. 
These were his housekeeper Mally, and his carter Jehoram, familiarly 
called Jeho. But they also failed him in the course of time. 

‘* Mally, you never reminded me!” was the farmer’s reproof one 
day when he had invited a friend to dinner and was himself engaged 
elsewhere. 

“Deed to goodness, master, I’m forgetting myself,” was the 
answer. ‘Time you should be looking for a wife. ‘There’s Miss 
Francis, Tygwyn, now, as they are saying has been keeping single all 
this time because of you. She’s none so young, to be sure, but the 
young ones are so fullish that they’d soon be sending you to the 
’sylum outright. People are saying that you’re not so far from it 
now.” 

““What do they mean by that, Mally ?” 

“That when you was best man to Thomas, Llanwern, you did for- 
get your own name, and couldn’t write it in the register till some one 
was telling you.” 

‘** No wonder, Mally ; I was never best man before, was I?” 

**Well, sure! You are by the head, master ; you’ve been best man 
fifty times, at least.” 

“That would be once a year ever since I was born. I must have 
been best man in my cradle, Mally. What were you saying about 
marrying ?” 
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“ That Francis, Tygwyn’s daughter, Kezia, has been courting you 
for these thirty years, and that she’s sharp as a needle, she is, with 
head enough for two.” 

“ Francis, Tygwyn? Well, now, let me think. His daughter? I 
forget. Has he an unmarried daughter, Mally?” 

‘‘ Lor, master, you know that he has, and she is single, they are 
saying, for your sake. Why, you used to make love to her when you 
were a boy.” 

“Did I? I never remember making love in my life, Mally. I 
shouldn’t know how! Did you ever make love?” 

‘‘On my deed, master, you are funny. I’ve been courted many 
a time, but I was never of the forward sort, as Jeho will say for me, 
if you'll be asking him. We've been going together long enough 
now.” 

Rees, Manorgwyn, opened his eyes, and they were not destitute of 
the sparkle of amusement. In spite of his oblivious temperament, 
he took in a joke at the moment, even if he forgot it the next. 
Kezia Francis was single for his sake, and Jeho and Mally were 
‘*going together,” and doubtless feathering their nests, or rather 
Mally her beds, from his poultry. Indeed, he sometimes suspected 
that these faithful domestics had their own interests at heart as well 
as his, and now he understood why. Mally was preparing her 
Stafell ; and the feather bed, bolster and pillows were indispensable 
to that Welsh trousseau. However, he soon forgot this, but resolved 
to do his best to remember that Miss Francis was ready for him 
when. Jeho and Mally “ went together for better for worse,” and took 
his feathers with them. 

Mally was justified in her assertion concerning Miss Francis. 
This lady had quietly allowed forty-five years of her life to slip by 
without taking to herself a helpmeet, and, strange as it may seem, 
for the sake of Rees, Manorgwyn. When she was seventeen and he 
two-and-twenty, there had passed between them words that he had for- 
gotten, but she had stored up in her memory. He had never made 
her an offer, never even told her that he loved her; but when they 
met at Christmas cr Hollantide he had always chosen her as partner 
in the country dance, and sat by her side at supper. When they 
played at games of forfeits, he had always spelt ‘‘ good opportunity ” 
with her behind the door, knelt to her as “the one he loved best,” 
even told her, when desired to pay some young lady a compliment, 
‘that she was the prettiest girl he had ever seen in his life.” 
Perhaps this was scarcely sufficient encouragement to justify a life- 
long attachment ; still, Kezia at forty-five was as sincerely attached to 
Mr. Rees as she had been at seventeen. Women are more constant 
than men, particularly those who lead retired lives in the country, 
and see few strangers. Kezia rarely went from home herself, except 
to Trefavon on fair days, and being of a shy nature, made few new 
acquaintances. Thus her first love was enshrined in that particular 
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altar of the heart dedicated to the blind god, and was never either 
displaced or substituted. While Rees went to another county to 
improve himself in farming, and acquire the many qualities which 
helped to make him so present to others, so absent to himself, she 
was busy in household duties at Tygwyn, while her imagination 
pictured a possible future in which she and her supposed lover 
figured together. 

But when he returned to Manorgwyn, he was so much engrossed 
by the improved system of farming, by hunting and shooting, by settling 
everybody’s affairs and helping the world at large, by electioneering, 
and all sorts of canvassings, that he seldom engaged in the country 
dances or games of forfeits, and therefore never again distinguished 
or complimented Kezia. No one but herself knew how acutely she 
felt this neglect, and he certainly neither suspected it nor had any 
intention of neglecting her. 

When Mally’s feather-bed, bolster, and pillows were so full that 
another feather would —if not have broken their backs — have 
assuredly burst them, she and Jeho were married. They retired to 
a tidy cottage on the Manorgwyn estate, and Rees found that while 
he had two Memoria Technicas out of doors he had none within. 
Both he and his household suffered from the loss. 

‘“‘What were you saying to me about somebody’s daughter, some 
young woman, Mally?” he inquired, a month or so after that 
worthy spinster became a matron. 

“‘T was telling you of Francis Tygwyn’s eldest daughter, Kezia, 
master. Make you haste, or she’ll be too old for anybody. She is 
keeping her looks now, but we can’t be young for ever. You're not 
so young as you were.” 

Rees, Manorgwyn, looked in the glass, and acknowledged that 
Mally spoke the truth. 

*‘ Jones, Tygwyn’s daughter, Jemima, were you saying ?” he in- 
quired ; for he had huddled up the three daughters of Job in his 
memory when he was young, and Jemima and Kezia had stuck 
there. Kerenhappuch had probably made her escape. 

“Lor, master, no. Francis, Tygwyn’s Kezia.” 

“To be sure. I remember. Francis, Tygwyn’s Kezia. Thank 
you for reminding me, Mally. I'll tie a knot in my handkerchief— 
two knots, indeed. One for the father, the other for his wife— 
—daughter, I mean. Francis, Tygwyn’s Jemima—Yes, yes, Kezia ; 
I shan’t forget.” 

He went about his business, repeating ‘‘ Francis, Tygwyn’s Kezia,” 
until the words rang in his head like the three bells of Llanfach 
Church. He occasionally alternated them by Jemima, but Kezia 
tolled the loudest. 

The following Saturday he met Francis, Tygwyn, in the market. 

“ Ah, Jones—Francis, I mean—you were the man I was thinking 
of. They are telling me you’ve got a fine mare—no; a young heifer. 
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’Pon my soul, I can’t remember. Which is it? Francis, Tygwyn’s 
Kezia—Jemima. Name o’ goodness which is it, man?” 

“‘T have a daughter Kezia, Rees,” replied Francis, half amused, 
half offended. 

“Daughter! Of course, that’s what I meant; and a very good 
daughter, they tell me. How is she?” 

** You had better come and see. It’s years since you’ve been to 
Tygwyn. Suppose you ride back with me.” 

* Surely I was there last week about that mare we were talking of : 
but I don’t care if I do take a turn there again, after market. Look 
out for me.” 

Now Francis, Tygwyn, was a sharp man, and could make a hole 
through his neighbour’s fence as well as most people. So he kept 
Rees in sight, and just as that absentee was about to canter home- 
wards, hailed him with : 

‘‘ Why, Rees, man, I thought you were coming to have dinner at 
Tygwyn, and see Kezia.” 

‘‘ Francis, Tygwyn’s Kezia,” exclaimed Rees, turning his horse’s 
head, and leaving Trefavon by another road: for Tygwyn was as 
many miles east of the town as Manorgwyn was west. 

The two farmers trotted briskly along the turnpike, and walked 
their well-fed horses quickly up the hill, reaching their destination in 
an hour. 

When Rees shook hands with Kezia, he little thought what a 
flutter she was in. But he remembered Mally’s advice and the 
necessities of his household, and tried to gather up his wits for the 
emergency of his case. When he looked at Kezia in an absent sort 
of way, he found himself wondering what sort of thing a wife was, 
and whether she would be more or less troublesome than a house- 
keeper. By degrees he took to admiring her round, fair face, and 
comely figure, and all of a sudden a vision of his youth flitted before 
his cloudy mind, and the woman who served so well, and made such 
excellent toddy, was transformed into a young damsel of seventeen, 
with whom he was dancing and playing at forfeits. He suddenly 
burst out laughing. 

“Do you remember spelling ‘ opportunity’ behind the door with 
me? What fun it was!” he said, his sides shaking at the pleasant 
recollection. 

Francis, Tygwyn’s sides shook also till the old fellow began to 
cough; but Kezia coloured as vividly as she had probably done on 
the memorable occasion alluded to. 

“T’ll be back directly—I must take my cough mixture,” said 
Francis, hastily leaving the room. 

Rees’s memory vanished with him, and when he and Kezia were 
left alone he had nothing more to say. He had a comfortable glass 
of spirits and water, delicately flavoured with lemon, before him, and 
he began to stir it. 
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“Just right. Very well mixed—Francis, Tygwyn’s Jemima,” he 
muttered, glancing at Kezia, who was seated opposite him, all of a 
flurry and with crimsoned cheeks. 

“Jemima is from home; she will be back to-morrow,” said Miss 
Francis, slightly offended, alluding to an absent sister. 

“Don’t want her. Came to see you,” said Rees, sipping his grog, 
for the farmers of those days were not teetotalers, though Rees, 
Manorgwyn never exceeded. 

It was now Kezia’s turn to have nothing to say, for she was a shy 
woman, and in love, if Rees was not. She began to make up the 
fire, and while nervously heaping on blocks of wood, a spark flew 
out and caught her white muslin apron. An inspiriting little flame 
was the consequence, which she was about to extinguish, to the danger 
of her hands, when Rees jumped up and took her in his arms. He 
had no intention, anterior or ulterior, but that of putting out the fire, 
whereas he kindled a new one, being himself suddenly all aflame. 

‘‘T came on purpose to marry you. Will you have me?” he said, 
boldiy, when Kezia had managed to release herself. 

“Thank you, Mr. Rees. Yes, if you please,” she replied, grate- 
fully, for had not the comfortable farmer been her life-long dream ? 

There is certainly no accounting for dreams, or, indeed, for pro- 
posals. Rees, Manorgwyn, could never account for his, and would 
probably have slept it off with his spirits and water had not Kezia 
had a father. Happily for her, he was not an absent man, and, re- 
turning just as the words we have quoted were spoken, he ratified 
them with his blessing. 

The news soon spread far and wide that the “‘ young couple” were 
engaged, and more jokes were made over those two commonplace 
words than filled Joe Miller’s jest-book. 

“That’s my doing. Now I must keep master up to it,” said 
Mally ; and so she did. 

No sooner was Rees preparing for his Sunday nap, after morning 
service and dinner, than Mally appeared with the words : 

“It is time for you to be going to Tygwyn, master. You'll be 
liking to walk to evening church with Miss Francis; and the little 
mare’s ready.” 

““What? Where? Who? Name o’ goodness, let me alone, 
woman,” grumbled Rees, obeying nevertheless. 

By the time he reached Trefavon he had forgotten his mission, 
and rode into the yard of the Ap Shenkin Arms, exclaiming to the 
ostler, ‘‘ What sort of market to-day, Joe?” 

‘You're forgetting, sir. It’s Sunday. You'll be on your way to 
Tygwyn ?” suggested Joe, demurely. 

‘Bless my soul, yes. I was forgetting,” replied Rees, canter- 
ing off. 

At last he got into the habit of riding once a week to Tygwyn, 
and would probably have continued it to his dying day, but for 
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Kezia’s father. He was for naming the wedding-day as soon as 
politeness permitted, and as Rees would not, and Kezia could not 
do this, he took it on himself. 

“Suppose we say Friday, May the third?” he suggested, one 
evening, looking from Rees to Kezia. 

‘Settle it between you. Appointment the sixth. Monthly market 
the seventh. Sale the ninth. Board of Guardians the eleventh. 
Trefavon Fair the thirteenth,” said Rees, consulting his pocket-book, 
while Kezia held her tongue, which somebody says is the wisest 
thing a woman can do. It certainly was in her case, for her father 
forthwith sent out invitations for a grand. horse-wedding for Friday, 
May the third. In Wales, Friday is the lucky day for marriages. 

On the eventful morning Mally was early at the farm, but her 
master was abroad before her. His wedding-suit was where she had 
laid it the previous evening, and she heard that he had not shaved. 
She sent Jeho in search, who found Rees, with a spade over his 
shoulder, looking at his crops in sunrise. 

‘* You’ve got a fine day for your wedding, master,” he said. 

‘Wedding, Jeho?” muttered Rees, turning slowly round, while 
the sun kindled his face rose-colour. 

‘‘'Yes, master; you’re going to be married this morning,” said 
Jeho, who was stolid and matter-of-fact. 

** Bless my soul, yes. Francis, Tygwyn’s Jemima.” 

‘* Yes, sure, Miss Jemima is to be bridesmaid ; and if you don’t 
make haste your tailor and everybody will be here before you’re 
ready.” 

The “ tailor” is another word for the best man. 

Rees began to run as fast as he could, and when he reached the 
farm out of breath, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What’s the matter, Mally? 
What brings you here so early ?” 

‘‘What takes you out in that old coat, when there’s a blue one 
with yellow buttons waiting up-stairs? Go you and shave directly,” 
cried indignant Mally. 

Before he was ready, an army of horsemen clattered into the yard, 
and uproariously besieged his citadel. Some began to partake of 
the sumptuous meal prepared by Mally and her aids in the great 
hall—others unceremoniously to help poor Rees to shave and dress 
—all to make the rafters tremble with their jollity. The bridegroom 
was kept well up to the mark amongst them, but he was not to be 
deprived of his breakfast. ; 

** Better lay in plenty. We shall get nothing till the meeting’s 
over,” he remarked to his friends, who followed his example. 

When they had satisfied appetites sharpened by May breezes, 
they all mounted their horses—Rees his best bay mare—and set off 
down the road full gallop. They took’a circuitous route to avoid 
the town, and tore up and down hill and across country until they 
espied another party of equestrians galloping along the turnpike. 
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*‘ Now’s your time, Rees. Here she is !” shouted the young men, 
as they urged their horses through a rough lane bordered with haw- 
thorn and primroses. 

When they reached the turnpike road the bride and her party were 
ahead of them. 

‘“‘ Now, Rees, race for the bride,” shouted his friends, and off they 
galloped, helter-skelter. 

Rees got into the spirit of the chase, but they did not overtake 
Kezia and her party until they reached the outskirts of Trefavon. 
They entered the town en masse, well-nigh a hundred horses and 
their riders. But Rees forgot what was expected of him, and did 
not hurry on to possess himself of his bride: he was engaged in 
admiring the paces of a neighbour’s horse, and bidding for him. 

“Come you, Rees!” cried Francis, Tygwyn, arousing him with 
his whip to a sense of the situation. 

He took Kezia from her horse, and she, leaning on his arm, gently 
impelled him towards the church. The others followed two-and-two, 
and were followed in turn by a crowd of spectators. The chancel 
and body of the church were soon nearly full. Rees, standing near 
the altar, looked about him enquiringly. 

‘‘ What are we here for, my dear?” he whispered to Jemima, the 
bridesmaid. 

‘“‘ Why, you are going to be married, Mr. Rees,” replied Jemima. 

“To be sure. Come along, my dear,” he said, holding out his 
hand to Jemima, who pushed Kezia towards him. 

The clergyman was a friend of Rees, Manorgwyn’s, and acquainted 
with his peculiarities. He therefore held him to his point during 
the marriage service, and when he appeared oblivious, recalled him 
by a whispered, “‘ Repeat after me.” 

“ Repeat after me,” said the bridegroom aloud, glancing absently 
at Kezia. 

There was a general titter, and the “ tailor” gave him a poke in his 
back. 

In the vestry, before the register, he paused and hesitated. 

‘‘ Write your name, man,” said the clergyman. 

“My name? What—what is it?” he asked, with a bewildered 
air. 

“‘Tt used to be Matthew Rees. Perhaps it’s Francis now you're 
married,” suggested the best man, maliciously. 

‘‘ Francis! To be sure,” he repeated, and would have so signed 
himself, but for the parson. 

The ceremony was, however, performed at last, and Kezia ex- 
perienced the truth of the proverb, ‘‘ All comes to those who can 
wait.” Matrimony came to her after twenty-five years’ expectancy, and 
she was content. So, in a manner, was Rees, who had never expected 
it at all. , 

They galloped back to Tygwyn side by side, with their friends 
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following, where they feasted and jested, and entertained all the 
country, until they set out again and galloped to Manorgwyn. 

“T’m thankful it’s over,” were the bridegroom’s words, as he 
entered his home and was greeted by Mally. 

Kezia slipped into her place so naturally that at the end of a week 
_ he was heard to declare that he believed he had been married all his 
. life, and at the end of a fortnight he was sure of it. 

“IT never forget anything now,” he asserted, pointing to his new 
Memoria technica. 

He was, nevertheless, occasionally oblivious when absent from 
her; a fact she realised thirteen days after the wedding. She 
accompanied him to Trefavon Fair, already alluded to, and it was 
agreed between them, as they bowled along in his dog-cart, that 
when he had finished his business, and she her shopping and calls, 
he would pick her up at Mr. Jones, the doctor’s. 

Trefavon Fair was unusually brisk that day, and Rees unusually 
busy. He had to meet so many people on all sorts of business that 
time wore on imperceptibly. Then he dined at the ordinary as usual, 
after which Jenkins, the lawyer, called him into his house, and he 
must needs have a glass of wine, or something stronger, with him, so 
that it was five o’clock before he could think of leaving the town. 
He got to the hotel at last, and having mounted his dog-cart, pushed 
through the crowds with difficulty. 

‘Why was I such a fool as to drive?” he ejaculated, as he nearly 
upset old Katto’s little cart. ‘I wish I had the mare instead. I 
wonder if I’ve done everything. There’s a trifle on my mind still. 
Dash me, if I’m not pretty sure to have forgotten something.” 

He rubbed his head and looked about him, while his horse picked 
his way through the crowds between the churchyard walls, instead of 
taking the street that led to the doctor’s. Asa rule, Dobbin hada 
better memory than his master, but he wasn’t quite used to a mistress 
as yet. When they were out of the town, they went on ata brisk rate, 
Rees still rubbing his head, and repeating at intervals, ‘I’m sure 
I’ve forgotten something. What can it be?” 

He had not found out when they reached home. He had dis- 
mounted and was in the passage, when Jeho exclaimed, ‘‘ Where’s 
missus ?” 

‘“*That’s it! I knew I had forgotten something,” cried the abashed 
husband. ‘Put the little mare in and drive to Dr. Jones’s and 
fetch her. If I go, may be I shall forget again; and I couldn’t 
stand Jones the doctor’s jokes. I ought never to have married.” 

Remark that he did not say, with many a Benedick, “I wish I 
had never married.” On the contrary, he seated himself in his 
arm-chair by the fire, forgot his pipe, which was the one thing he 
never did forget, and thought disconsolately of his wife. 

‘What will she say? Will she scold for an hour and send me 
out of my mind, or will she sulk and be silent? That’s what they 
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say the women do; and I daresay the men deserve it. I’m sure I 
do. I wonder when I lost my memory, and where I dropped it.” 

When Rees, Manorgwyn, arrived at this portion of his mental 
castigation he grew so confused that he would probably have for- 
gotten Kezia again, had not the sound of wheels aroused him. He 
felt too much ashamed of himself to go out to meet her, but 
stared into the fire as if ignorant of her arrival. A peal of hearty 
laughter made him start and turn round. It was Kezia, looking 
so good-tempered and buxom that he laughed too, and rose in- 
stinctively. 

“You will never hear the last of it. The doctor said you had 
forgotten ine!” she exclaimed. 

“‘T suppose I had; but I'll try never to forget you again. Let’s 
spell opportunity.” 

They spelt it so loudly that the wainscot echoed, and from that 
time forth it is recorded that, thanks to his wife, he gradually picked 
up his memory. 

‘If we had married young I should never have lost it,” said he; 
and “ Better late than never,” replied she. 


UNDER FOUR EYES. 


Sometimes you sing, and all at once the air 

Is filled with wonder and a gracious beauty ; 
And sad thoughts flee, and men become aware 
That work is prayer and life made fair by duty. 
Sometimes you silent sit—a tender calm 

Folds and envelopes you in a mantle queenly ; 
Your smiling is a soothing and a balm, 

Till weary ones take up their load serenely. 
But sometimes, best of all, you talk to me— 
To me—a man who am so far below you ; 

You open my blind eyes that I may see, 

And my dim thoughts I am made bold to show you. 
You sing to all the world that all may hear ; 
You smile on all, and life becomes less lonely; 
But when you speak your voice is for my ear— 
Your speaking is for me, my own, mine only ! 





A BRAVE WIFE. 


BEAUTIFUL evening in New England. The season, early in 
May; time, in the years gone by. 

Without the walls of a populous town stood a pretty house sur- 
rounded by its garden of flowers. The kitchens were built beyond 
it, stables beyond them, barns in the rear. A flourishing little place 
evidently. 

In one of the upper rooms stood its mistress, Delia Walden: a 
young and pretty woman, who had been putting her two children to 
bed, and stayed to fold their clothes neatly afterwards, and to make 
the room tidy. A vexed expression sat on her usually smooth and 
pleasant face. It was caused by her two “helps” having both gone 
out that evening, leaving her to do the work. 

Turning down her light silk dress, the skirt of which had been 
pinned up around her while she washed the children, and taking a 
last fond look at the little sleepers, Mrs. Walden ran down stairs. 
The front door stood open to the garden, and she went straight out 
at it. A lovely, balmy May evening. The moon had not yet 
risen, but some of the larger stars were beginning to peep out of the 
clear firmament ; the late light still lingered in the western horizon. 
Advancing to the gate at the end of the path, that divided the green 
lawn, Mrs. Walden gazed down the road. 

** Looking out for thy husband, Delia ?” 

The words came from Rachel Dawes, a motherly Quakeress, who 
lived next door, and was taking the evening air up and down the road 
in her large white sun-bonnet. 

“Yes,” said Delia. ‘ He seems rather late to-night.” 

“‘ Not more so than usual, is he?” 

‘* Well, he has been late several times lately. I have been cross 
with him about it.” 

Mrs. Dawes put her motherly hand upon the young arm, which 
lay on the top of the low gate. ‘‘ Don’t thee do that,” she said em- 
phatically. ‘‘ Nobody knows how men are tried in business but them- 
selves. Robert Walden is a good man and a good husband. Did I 
see those two young girls o’ thine go off, all smart just now, Delia?” 

“Yes, tiresome animals !” impatiently assented Mrs. Walden, sore 
with her grievance. ‘They have both gone to a party at Patty’s 
sister’s, at Nevro; a ‘hop,’ if you'll believe me; it’s what they called it.” 

“Well, there’s no help for these things,” said the placid Quakeress. 

“None, Had I refused, they would most likely have gone in spite 
of me, and never come back. They are not bad servants, and I must 
make the best of it. I told Rose she was not obliged to go, though 
Patty did—leaving me alone all night.” 
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* All night, does thee say ?” 

‘They don’t come back till morning. The dance is to last till 
breakfast time.” 

Saying good-night to her friend, Mrs. Walden went indoors, and 
struck a match to light the candles that stood on the mantel-piece in 
the parlour. There she saw her husband, stretched on the sofa. 

‘* Robert,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I did not know you were here.” She 
supposed he was tired : it was so unusual to see him, a strong man, 
lying down. 

‘“‘T came in some time ago. You were putting the children to bed.” 

‘Yes! those two fine girls of ours are gone off to Nevro! and 
won’t be home till goodness knows what hour to-morrow morning. In 
time to get their breakfasts, ‘hey said. I shall like to see them !” 

Mr. Walden made no comment. 

‘‘T’m sure we seem to need four helps instead of two,” went on 
Mrs. Walden, partly to herself, partly to her husband. ‘ Our visitors 
did not leave till this afternoon; and, what with one thing and 
another, I am completely exhausted. They did go then, thank fortune! 
—though I believe they’d have stayed till to-morrow at half a word.” 

‘It was you who invited them.” 

‘**T know I did. She is my cousin; and one must keep up family 
ties. But I did not know she’d bring all her three children, or stay 
five days instead of three. It’s just like Joanna todo so! You have 
no idea, Robert, what my responsibilities are—-keeping those two in- 
capable girls to their work, and looking after my children, and 
entertaining as well. Your business troubles can be nothing to 
a” 

“‘ Nothing at all,” quietly acquiesced Mr. Walden. 

‘* And the Clappetons come to us to-morrow to spend the night,” 
ran on Mrs. Walden. ‘“ And only fancy the pickle I should be in if 
Patty and Rose did not come back! And next Monday there’ll be 
a heavy wash on; and Tuesday is Mrs. Plymouth’s dance; and on 
Wednesday we begin cleaning ; and—oh, I don’t recollect the half. 
I wish I could run away into the heart of the Vermont woods, and 
stay there for a year!” 

‘Don’t say that!” he cried, in a strange tone of pain. 

‘But I do say it ; I often wish it,” she-returned, laughing. ‘I’m 
sure it would be a delightful change—the getting away from the toils 
and worries of civilised life. And now, Robert, you would like your 
tea””—as they called supper. “I'll go and see about it.” 

“‘ Not for me,” he answered. ‘I cannot eat or drink.” 


} 


She looked round at him, moving one of the candles. His face © 


was as one living anguish. 

‘* What is it, Robert?” she asked, timidly. ‘Have I offended 
you? There was no harm, was there, in my jokingly wishing myself, 
in the heart of Vermont ?” 

** Delia,” he groaned, “ you don’t know what you are saying.” 
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There was something in the tone in which these words were 
uttered that electrified Mrs. Walden. She started to her feet. 

‘“‘ What is the matter, Robert? You frighten me! Are you ill?” 

‘‘Worse than that,” came the reply, in a voice so unnatural that 
Mrs. Walden began to tremble violently. 

‘““Worse than that!” she echoed, kneeling down by the sofa. 
“Robert, you must tell me what you mean.” 

‘TI have kept it from you as long as I could—till I can keep it 
no longer,” he sobbed—and really the catching of his breath sounded 
like sobs. ; 

“Tell me! tell me!” 

**T expect to be in gaol to-morrow. I am not sure I shall not be 
taken to-night.” 

‘‘ What do you mean? What have you done?” asked his wife, 
making a great effort to drive back the faintness that was coming 
over her. 

“Done?” The syllable was not a question or an exclamation, 
but the intonation, which cannot be conveyed on paper, carried to 
the wife’s mind an emphasis of reproach, self-accusation, and despair. 
‘* We have both been foolish, Delia.” 

“In what way ?” 

“‘ Lived beyond our means.” 

“It is for debt, then, that you fear to be taken! Only for debt! 
What a relief!” And she spoke quite happily in the release from 
fear. ‘*I thought it was something dreadful.” 

‘* And what is that but dreadful?” he asked, reproachfully. ‘It 
involves disgrace.” 

‘* How has it come about ?” 

_ “The chief fault lies not with me, Delia, but with my late partner, 
Hart. He ad 

“‘T told you not to take in that Hart, Robert,” she vehemently 
interrupted. ‘TI told you I did not like him.” 

‘Well, he has ruined me. Entered into speculation of which I 
had no knowledge ; and, when he could no longer stave off discovery, 
craftily decided to dissolve the partnership, which he could do by 
the original agreement, did it, and set sail for Europe, leaving me to 
battle with the trouble. I have been fighting it fiercely for weeks 
past, unsuccessfully ; and now the storm has broken.” 

‘* Shall you have to bear the blame?” 

*‘ Assuredly: and the disgrace, and the responsibility, and the 
consequences. ‘To-morrow will no doubt see me in gaol, Delia— 
unless I escape it.” 

‘“* How escape it?” 

“By running away. Those very Vermont woods you speak of 
have already suggested themselves as my refuge.” 

‘Which would be the worse disgrace,” she asked, after a pause : 
“the gaol, or the running away?” 
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“The gaol—in my opinion. Everything I possess my creditors 
will seize upon—but if they seize upon me also it is hard to say how 
long they will keep me incarcerated, or how complete my social ruin 
will be. For the sake of our children, for my own liberty, I think 
I shall go. Away there, with good luck, I may in time pay every- 


‘*T will go with you, Robert.” 

“ce No. ” 

“ But I will. Vermont woods, indeed! that is not a bad thought ! 
but let us talk it over calmly. Stay behind I shall not. We will 
go into the Vermont woods and begin life anew. Iam equally to 
blame with you if we have lived extravagantly : I have been a thought- 
less, careless woman.” 

‘““We have spent a greal deal, Delia, and that’s the truth. For 
that cause alone I should get no mercy.” 

Mrs. Walden sighed. ‘This sudden blow makes me see life, 
myself, everything, so differently! I am ready to go with you any- 
where, and give up all to the creditors; but there would be no 
benefit to any one in your going to gaol. The disgrace and punish- 
ment are sufficient without that. Let me think, Robert.” 

“ Think’of what ?” 

‘Of the best means of getting away. We must go this night— 
I see that. The maids are not here; the moon will be bright: 
Robert, we will start in an hour.” 

‘* My dear, have you lost your senses ?” 

‘‘Why no, I hope not. Ishall need them all to arrange what 
there is to do.” 

‘“‘ And what of the children?” 

‘“‘ Take them,” shortly answered Mrs. Walden, in too decisive a 
tone to be contradicted. ‘‘ Has anyone known of your difficulties, 
Robert ?” 

“Only Elijah Dawes. To tell you the truth, Delia, it was he— 
good, upright Quaker though he is—who first counselled me to rur 
away. He thinks it the least evil of the two, and the surest one 
to satisfy the creditors in the end. You had better stay behind, 
wife; the Daweses will take care of you until I can send ” 

‘“* Not for a day,” she interrupted. ‘‘ And there’s no time to lose. 
Let me see—we shall want the plainest and strongest of our clothes, 
and a bag of provisions, and—I suppose you will have to take the 
two horses, Robert ?” 

“Of course—if you do go. When we are at a safe distance, I 
shall send them back to the creditors. Dawes has suggested all 
things, and will act for me here.” 

“The first thing, Robert, we must eat some supper: we shall need 
that. The next, we must prepare and start. The idea of your 
thinking to leave me! No. Where you go I go: I married you, 
you know, for better or for worse.” 
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Near the stables, when Mr. Walden went out, stood his good 
friend, Quaker Dawes. 

“T am here to help thee, friend. I reckon thee hast decided to 
start.” 

‘“‘ VYes—and Delia also. She w#//; won’t hear a word to the con- 
trary. We shall have to take both horses. How far do you think 
we can go to-night—with the children ?” 

‘‘ Well, I never! It’s just like a woman; and like Mrs. Walden, 
too! Well, I don’t know but she’s right, though we had laid out 
to look after her when thee wast gone. Well, there’s no time to 
lose. I’ll saddle the horses: the side-saddle on Dolly, I suppose. 
I’d not try to ride more than fifteen miles or so with the children 
to-night, friend. Stop somewhere when over the line, and rest a 
day or two before making up thy mind to anything. Drop mea 
letter if you two want anything of me, or any information I can 
give thee.” 

‘¢T shall want you to send a trusty messenger to fetch back the 
horses, Dawes. They belong to my creditors now, you know; not 
to me.” 

“ All right.” 

“‘ And if prosperity ever comes to me again, I will remember you, 
the only true friend I have in this town,” he added, with emotion. 

While the horses were being saddled, Mrs. Walden was arousing 
and dressing the children. 

‘‘ Dear mamma, where can we be going?” said Marian, all in 
wonder. ‘We need not wake so early as this to go to grandma’s. 
Why do we go inthe night? Bobby, wake up: we are going out 
in the night. I think it’s to grandma’s.” 

“Never mind, dear, where it is. I tell you papa and I are going 
to take you on a little journey. You must not talk; it would hinder 
time. I should be very sorry to leave you and Bobby behind because 
you were not ready.” 

The start took place—the flight by moonlight. Elijah Dawes 
silently grasped a hand of each. The little girl rode with her father : 
Bobby with his mother. Bobby, hardly awake, fell asleep again on 
her lap. Soon they left the town and suburbs behind them. 

The moon had not long risen. It came up from behind a hill, 
beautiful, mysterious ; so near to our world compared with other 
heavenly bodies, yet so far away ! 

‘*‘ That moon has looked upon a great deal worse sorrow than ours, 
Robert,” spoke the wife, who was bravely hiding her own dismay and 
distress. ‘‘ Here we are, all of us together; and we are not running 
away as guilty criminals. No, no, Robert; I can never think that. 
It is very different. Are we not giving up all to them, except our 
children ™ 
‘‘ Except myself,” he interrupted. 

True. But you could bring them no benefit. 





Your being in 
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prison would not give them a cent more than they have; no, not 
though they kept you there for life. As it is, you are going to work 
to pay them all in time. They will heap hard names upon us— 
and I feel that we ought to have been more careful.” 

“You take a bright view of the future, I see that, Delia,” he 
remarked. ‘It is best you should; but you have little idea of 
what lies before us: the hardships, the labour, the isolation.” 

‘¢ Perhaps God will lighten it to us.” 

‘Perhaps. You and I have not taken Him much into account 
yet, I fear.” 

Too true: her conscience told her so. ‘‘ Robert,” she said, 
softly, after a little pause, “‘ suppose we begin everything anew? 
Let us ask our Heavenly Father to take our case into His hands. Let 
Him map out our way for us, and let us from this night strive to 
submit ourselves to Him, asking Him to undertake for us in all 
things. Our Bible has been too much neglected; but, as I took it 
up to put it in the portmanteau to-night, it came open, and I read, 
‘Seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.’” 

There was another pause. 

‘** That was rather singular, Robert, was it not?” 

ce Aye.” . 

The road they had taken lay through a wood: the moonlight 
came flickering through the green branches. From the heart of 
the trees beyond, the voice of some strange night-bird reached 
them. 

“You are right, Delia,” Robert Walden replied, in a subdued tone. 
“The world, with its pleasures and its cares, has deluded us into 
forgetting our dependency. If we ever have a hearth and table of 
our own again, we will try to remember these things.” 

Clear of the wood again, the two horses trotted on, side by side, 
and the riders were silent until several miles were passed, and even 
then the words spoken were scarcely more than an inquiry and the 
necessary response. Mrs. Walden would acknowledge no weariness, 
she could ride as well as he could, she said; so all night the 
travellers bore on with the sleeping children in their arms, and 
before sunrise they had passed beyond fear of pursuit. 

For my story, reader, as I have said, belongs to the olden days in 
New England. The telegraph wire, the railroad, and even the 
present quick postal arrangements, were entirely unknown. Had 
any visionary brain prophetically hinted at either of the two former, 
it would have been considered almost more preposterous than the 


tales told of in the 
** goodly time 


Of good Haroun Alraschid.” 


Thus a night’s ride had put the Waldens beyond the fear of pursuit. 
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But that was notall. They had a long, long way to go yet—and 
they wanted breakfast. Mrs. Walden had provided bountifully, for 
the necessities of one day at least, for her pantry was never empty 
of good things, and now, when the sun came up, they bivouacked 
in a wood beside the road, through which a clear brook ran. The 
horses drank from the stream, and then were fed from the bag of 
oats which had been hung to the saddle by good old Elijah Dawes, 
and the breakfast of bread and butter, cold meat, and cakes, was 
spread on a log overlaid with a large napkin. 

“And here’s a bottle of tea,” said Mrs. Walden. ‘I did not 
forget that. It is cold: but cold tea is better than none.” 

“Oh how funny this is, mamma!” said Marian, all in delight. 
‘*T like it a deal better than the dining-room at home.” 

“Oh see! see, Mary!” exclaimed little Robert, who had dis- 
covered a crimson-crested woodpecker on a tree close by. 

The wonders of the wood were better than a show: and, some- 
how, Mr. and Mrs. Walden took heart from the rapturous mood of 
their children. 

“* As long as we have health and strength, Robert, there’s no need 
to despair,” she whispered. 

We will not attempt to follow minutely the journey through the 
unbroken woods which they soon entered; but it were no doubt 
well worth some little loss of gear, aye, some great relinquishment of 
luxury and fashion, such as they were, even in those days, to spend 
a portion of one’s life in the freshness of the May forest. The soft, 
pale-green leaves not fully formed, the grace and beauty of the moss 
of many hues, the varied colours of almost bare branches, from the 
crimson of the red willow to the chalky white of the birch; the 
mottled maple, the brown butternut, budding each in its curious and 
wonderful way. All these mingled with the dark, rich evergreens, 

and were the perch and resting-place of hundreds of little singers, so 
full of vitality, of joy, of love, that it would seem an untaught savage 
might thereby guess at the gracious Heart and loving Hand that 
planned such happiness and upheld such glorious beauty—that fed 
these sweet singers now making the air melodious with their harmony. 

The May forest was rich with spicy odours of hemlock and fir, with 
wafts of delicate fragrances from hidden flowers. For here blossomed, 
white and showy, the shadow flower, and there trailed, and hid, 
and peeped out again from the dead, dry leaves underfoot, the dear, 
sweet pilgrim-flower, lovely enough for Paradise. To the two bright- 
eyed children it seemed a very Eden: they thought papa and 
mamma had brought them for a treat. 

“The wood is all joyous with life,” thought Mrs. Walden, as they 
rode on again. The brown-red doe yonder was leading herspeckled 
twins; hares, and partridges, and quails, and burrowing wild 

creatures moved, with but little fear, about the horses’ feet, and the 
mother’s heart grew braver and stronger. She would care for her 
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little ones and succour them, taking lesson from the wild maternal 
instinct that she witnessed in the forest, and the same Father would 
gather all together under the shadow of His wing, and feed them 
from His open Hand. 

Not but what her courage sank as they went on, and on, and on, 
seemingly interminably. But now, when her brow was getting moist 
with deferred hope, her voice faint, they came in view of a house. 
Actually a house! It was that of an adventurous settler. As they 
rode up, a man—the settler himself—stood at the door, an axe over 
his shoulder. They alighted, and were received with a most hearty 
welcome. 

‘“* Mother,” called he, running back to the door, which was only 
a faded bed-quilt hanging with all the grace of tapestry against the 
opening, “ Mother, here are travellers.” 

A kindly-looking, motherly woman immediately appeared. She put 
Delia in mind of Mrs. Dawes, only that she was years younger. A 
wide-eyed infant lay in her arms, two flaxen-haired children, also 
wide-eyed with astonishment, were hanging to her apron. She was 
more glad to see them than tongue could tell. One must live in 
these solitary places, beyond the ordinary footsteps of man, to know 
what joy the sight of a traveller brings. 

The settler was one James Rittering, who, with his wife and little 
ones, had come out a year or two ago. So hospitable were these 
entertainers, so hearty was the cheer, that before the evening was 
over Mrs. Walden caught herself feeling quite at home. Her 
husband wrote a letter to the Quaker, and Rittering rode with it the 
next day (Sunday) to the distant post office. 

On Monday morning Mr. Walden, leaving his wife and children 
behind, started forth with the axe and gun, with which he had not 
forgotten to provide himself. He took with him a week’s provision 
of dried venison and corn cakes, with which the settler’s wife provided 
him, also some valuable advice given by James Rittering, and a 
faithful dog. With these he marched onwards to fix upon a favour- 
able place in the forest, there to hew himself out a settlement. 

In those days the American government gave whatever wild land 
the adventurer chose to clear, as the reward of his industryand 
energy, and so Mr. Walden was sure, as long as his right arm failed 
him not, of a spot on earth which he might call his own. He 
crossed a branch of the Onion River, and found there a location to 
his mind. Here he felled trees for nearly a week, making a booth 
for himself of hemlock boughs for his dormitory. Saturday at noon 
he took up his axe and started to retrace his way by the marked 
trees—for he had gashed the trees, as he went, for a guide. It was 
a long way to go, to be sure, but 

Suddenly Robert Walden was startled by the appearance of a 
woman. She was crossing his clearing. Another glance, and his 
heart leaped. It was his own wife ! 
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‘Delia! how came you here ?” 
‘“*T followed your marked trees, to be sure.” 

“And you came all this way, brave little heart, to go back with me!” 
‘“* Not at all, Robert. I am come to stay with you. You must 
be wearied out with your labour, and need a rest. Let us spend the 
Sabbath in these glorious woods, and Monday morning we will both 
go to work; yes, though I may not be able to cut down trees, I can 
help, I know, in many little ways. Where there’s a will there’s a 
way, you know. The children? Oh, I left them behind with 
Mary Rittering; they are as happy as the day’s long. And see, I 
have brought a fresh bag of provisions, and you shall kill game, and 
we will strike a fire and roast some meat.” 

Robert Walden fell more deeply in love with the pretty woman 
before him, her cheeks aglow with exercise, and her hair about her 
face, than ever he had done with the girl Delia Fane at quilting party, 
dance, or appleparing ; but he turned from her for a few moments, 
for the sun, or something else, had moistened his eyes. 

‘“ You are a brave woman, Delia.” 

“Did you think I came out to be an encumbrance to you, 
Robert ? Better I had stayed behind with Mrs. Dawes than that. 
And I have something to tell you. Elijah Dawes came up yesterday 
for the horses, and is gone again,” 

“Elijah Dawes !” 

“Yes; he had your letter, and thought it safer to come himself : 
besides, he knew the way. People are raging rampant, he says, at 
your having got away, and all our dear household things are being 
turned topsy turvey, and the sale is to be next week. They think I 
ought to be hung, I expect, for having such good dresses. That 
new pink I got for Mrs. Plymouth’s ball ought to sell well; it has 
never been on.” 

Robert Walden made no comment. He was picturing his once 
happy home. 

‘“‘ And Rachel Dawes sent me a few useful things from their own 
store,” added Mrs. Walden ; “she knew we could not have brought 
away much. How good they are, she and her husband! Whata 
friend Elijah has been to you, Robert!” 

‘* Aye, he has been that,” answered Robert Walden. ‘I'll tell 
. you now, Delia, what I have not told you before—that he is one of 
our largest creditors. Hart took him in.” 

The circle that this new settler had already begun to clear was 
‘ immense. He felled the trees so that the top of one, falling, 
‘ touched the trunk of the next, making a hasty fence for as much 
land as he thought he could ever manage to clear, and it was a good 
many acres, I assure you. Then the trees were cut within the 
circle, and there was wild work among the poor little birds’ nests, 
but the war was with the gaunt wolf, hunger ; and the crash of these 
little homes could not be helped. 
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These trees were burnt to ashes; there was a better hut made, 
and, at the end of two or three weeks, they went back for their 
children, bringing wheat and corn to sow. It was hard work for the 
unaccustomed hands of Walden, but the muscles grew inured to it. 
The woods grew warmer, and, before the cold weather came, a 
spacious log house had been built, and there was corn harvested, and 
wheat and dried venison hung in the corner of the room, and bears’ 
meat was lying frozen under the snow, easily made ready for use. 
And a cow was bought, and two or three sheep came, the produce 
of the first wheat sold. And Delia, in her independence, was a 
happy woman, always at work or instructing her children. 

They prospered. The hand of the diligent maketh rich. 

A few years, and the farm was fertile and fair to look upon, lying 
on the banks of a mad little river, that went rushing into a larger one. 
Sons were born in the forest, and labourers on the farm increased. 
The creditors had long ago been paid in full, interest and principal ; 
everything the Waldens touched seemed to turn to gold. Mrs. 
Walden did no rough work now: she had women and men servants. 

Emigrants from Massachusetts and New Hampshire were attracted 
thither, and the Walden farm, large enough for a city, was pieced 
out to the settlers at a good price. A flourishing town started up. 
Mr. Walden was a father to the new comers, their never-tired 
referee, their adviser and friend. His sons and daughters, a goodly 
show of them, grew up around him, worthy, respected, honest as he 
was, with the same simple dependence on the guidance of God. 

His fame, as an upright man and a man of substance, travelled 
far and near. He was made Judge of the probate court; other 
honours were pressed upon him. The town bore his name; it still 
stands and flourishes in the green heart of Vermont. You need 
not, however, get a map to look it out, for I have not given you 
Judge Walden’s real name, only his veritable history. 

Once good old Quaker Dawes and his wife, Rachel, travelled to 
the large farm, and spent a whole summer there. Ah! no need now 
to conceal from ‘¢hety townspeople the place of retreat of the 
Waldens, or that they were about to stay with them! All that 
trouble has passed away for ever. 

‘We have had plenty of hard work and little crosses and cares to 
contend with since we first settled here,” observed Mrs, Walden, one 
.afternoon that she was sitting with her guests under the trees in the 
orchard, “but no real drawback from the first. All things have 
been prosperous and happy. So much so that at times I marvel 
whence it all comes—how it can be.” 

**T can tell thee, Delia,” replied the old lady, whose sun-bonnet, 
shading her placid face, was whiter and larger than ever. ‘The 
blessing of the Lord: it maketh rich, and He addeth no sorrow 
with it.” 














AFTER THE SEASON. 


** Left town to day!” So here must end 
Our friendship of a summer’s growing. 
Monday she bade me call her ‘‘ friend,” 
And never mentioned she was going ! 
The season’s done: now Rhine, or Rhone— 
Or Irish lake—or Scottish heather : 
Our friendship to the breezes blown 
As lightly as a flying feather. 


Our friendship !—fruit of morning calls 
And kettledrum’s luxurious leisure : 
Of waltzes at a dozen balls, 
And all the round of London pleasure. 
Friendship is all we can afford, 
For I’m a younger son of seven ; 
And Kate must take a captive lord 
Back with her, when she goes to Devon. 


One night I cloaked her at the play, 

And kept her hand too long, a minute, 
Then heard her, as she drove away, 

‘Dear aunt, of course there’s nothing in it!” 
I'd kissed it ere I let it go; 

She laughed, “ That’s more than I intended ! 
We're to be always friends, you know.” 

Always !—and now our friendship’s ended ! 


The flowers we tended all the spring 
May bear, unheeded, rose or thistle ; 
The bullfinch that I taught to sing 
Greets me with melancholy whistle. 
I know you only spoke, my dear, 
The words politeness glibly utters. 
Good-bye ! your house looks dull and drear ; 
Pull down the blinds, put up the shutters ! 


G. B. Stuart. 
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GOING BACK TO SCHOOL. 
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